



















~- Humors of the Dan. 


A COOL STUDENT. 


3 me years ago a student who belonged in Phila- 
»hia, found himself in Baltimore without a cent in 
. pocket. Nevertheless he put up at a first class 
vol, where, after tarrying a day or two, he finally at 
heel of a grand dinner, ‘‘omne_ solus,” in the pri- 
og « apartment, franked with abundant Champagne 
' Burgundy, resolves to disclose all to the land- 
' rl. Summoning a servant, he said, ‘‘ Ask the 
ew: har) ndlord to step up to my room and bring his bill.” 
. fe clattered down stairs laughing, and shortly 
' rv his master appeared. He entered with a gener- 
be ven teal ssmile, that made me, says the student, hope for 
vthe rss ‘e best his house afforded,” and that, just then, 
ee a ’ s credit. 
Maat How much do I owe you?” said I. 
terete ife handed me the bill with all the grace ofa pri- 
, teint. and | y ‘e secretary. 
vt. adel t} ‘* Let me see—seventeen dollars. How very reasun- 
% her.” ble. But, my dear sir, the most disagreeable part of 
' Ue matter is now to be disclosed. I grieve to inform 
» that at present | am out of money; and I know, 
-a to b Ly your philanthropic looks, that you will be satistied 
v hen I tell you that if I had it, 1 would give it to you 
h unqualified pleasure. But you see my not hav- 
: the change by me, is the reason I cannot do it, 
' . ad Iam sure you will let the matter stand and say 
more about it. Iam astranger to you, that’s a 
ot, but in the place where I came from, all my ac- 
.vintances know me as easy as can be,” 
rhe landlord turned all colors, 
‘ Where do you live, and how?” 
‘In Washing—I should say, Philadelphia.” 
His eyes flashed with angry disappointment. 
‘I see how it is, mister; ny opinion is that you are 
Jlackleg. You don’t know where your home is, 
su begin with Washington and then drop it tor 
ailadelphia, You must pay your bill.” 
* But I can’t.” 
‘Then I'll take your clothes; if I don’t, blow me 
ght.” 
Scoundrel,” said I, rising bolt upright, *‘ do it, if 
inte su dare, and leave the rest to me.” 
There were no more words. He arose deliberately, 
' ses ized my hat and my only inexpressibles, aud walk- 
.t down stairs. 
Physicians say that two excitements can’t exist at 
ie sume time in one system. External circum- 
ances drove away, almost immediately, the confu- 
on of my brain. 
1 rose and looked out of the window. The snow 
as descending as | drummed on the pane. What 
vas Ltodv? An unhappy sans culottes in a strange 
ity; no money, and slightly inebriated. A thought 
‘ruck me. 
I had a large, full cloak, which, with all my other 
.ppointments, save those he took, the landlord had 
pared, I dressed immediately, drew on my boots 
- ver my fair drawers, not unlike small clothes; put 
i my cravat, vest and coat, laid a travelling cap from 
iy trunk jauntily over my forehead, and flinging my 
‘ fs cne long mantle gracefully about me, made my way 

‘ ‘ urough the hall into the street. 

Attracted by the shining lamps in the portico ofa 
.ew hotel, a few squares from my first lodgings, L en- 
vered, recorded some name on the buoks, and bespoke 
bed. Everything was fresh and neat, every ser- 
vant attentive, all augured well. 1 kept myselfclose- 

\ F y cloaked, puffed a cigar, and retired to bed to 
wature my plot. 

“ Waiter, just brush my clothes well, my fine fel- 
low,” said 1, in the morning, as he entered my room; 
“mind the pantalvons; don’t spill anything trom the 
pockets, there is money in both.” 

* J don’t see no pantaloons.” 

“The devil you don’t. Where are they?” 

“Can't tell, ’m sure; I don’t know, s’elp me God.” 

“ Go down, sir, and tell your master to come here 
immediately.” 

The publican was with me in a moment. I had 
arisen and worked my tace befure the mirror into a 
fiendish look of passion. 

* Landlord!” exclaimed I, with a fierce gesture. 
“T have been robbed in your house; robbed, sir, rob- 
bed. My pantaloons and # purse containing three 
titty dollar notes are gone. This is apretty hotel. Is 
this the way you fulfil the injunctions of scripture? 
Lama stranger, and have been taken in with a ven- 
geance. 1 will expose yuu at once if 1 am not recom- 

pensed.” 

* Pray keep your temper,” replied the publican. 
* T have just opened this house, and itis gettinga good 
run; wouid you ruin its reputation by an accident? 
1 will tind out the villain who robbed you, and | will 
send for a tailor to measure you fur your missing yar- 

| ments. Your money shall be refunded. Do you see 
that your anger is useless?” 

“My dear sir,” L replied, “I thank you for your 
kindness, 1 did not mean to reproach you. If thuse 
trowsers can be done tu-day, shall be satisfied; time 
igs more precious than money. You may keep the 
others if you find them, and in exchange for the one 

| hundred and titty dollars which you give me the con- 
| tents are yours.” 

The next evening, with new inexpressibles, and 
one hundred and forty dollars in my pocket, I called 
upon my guardian in Philadelphia for sixty dollars. 
He gave it with a lecture on collegiate dissipation, 
that I shall not soon forget. I enclosed the money 

| back to my honorable landlord by the first post, set- 
| tled my other bill at old Crusty’s the first publican, 
and got my trunk by mail, and thus endeth my first 
and last student freak. 
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WALDON, THE HALF-BREED. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE VOYAGERS. THE INDIAN WITCH. 


OMETHING of a Gangerous un- 
dertaking, isn’t it?” asked Wil- 
lard Newton (a young man who 
was visiting Lake Superior in 
search of both adventure and cop- 
per}, as he laidaside the paddle he 
had been using, of Burt Rierson, a 
rough, jovial and hardy north- 
western trapper and voyager 
whom he had hired to accompany 
him. 

“Noter bit of it! I’ve bin er 
travelin’ and er tradin’ on this 
lake fer nigh onto—let me see— 
yes, it’s nigh onto thirty years 
since [ first put er paddle into 
these ar waters, and though I’ve 
had er skrimmage now and then with ther red skins, 
it whar nothin’ more’n natural, arter all.” 

“But the Indians? Are they not a treacherous 
and revengeful race? That is the story I heard from 
my father who was here many years ago.” 

“That depends very much upon sarcumstances. I 
reckon they ar erbout ther same as white folks. Use 
them well, and they'll use you ther same. That’s 
ther way I’ve found them.” 

“Are they not jealous about strangers visiting their 
hunting-grounds?” 

“Waal, sometimes. Ef they thought you whar 
arter one of their young squaws, now, it mought fare 
slim with yer scalp.” 

“And about copper?” 

“They don’t know no more erbout it than my dog.” 

“Then they will not be likely to molest us if simply 
hunting, fishing and exploring?” 

“Huntin’? Why, thar’s nothin’ ter hunt here ex- 
cept er few ducks, half starved rabbits, and now and 
then it mought be er bar or er Carriboo that had got 
off his reg’lar trail.” 

“Carriboo! What's that?” 

“That’s ther Injun name fer er sort of raindeer, 
though bless me ef [ know what they call ’em so fer. 
They haint got nothin’ more tu do with rain than any 
other deer that [ kin see. No, they wont hinder yer 
huntin’ and fishin’, but ther explorin’ is ernother kind 
of er thing. They mought not understand it.” 

“And would be opposed to it?” 

“T didn’t say that, but they are queer creaturs and 
thars-no tellin’ what they mought do.” 

“Well, we are prepared, at all events, to defend 
ourselves, and will sell our lives dearly.” 

“ Er trapper is allers ready, and yet ther Injuns ar 
as cunnin’ as beavers, and sometimes catch er feller 
berfore he knows it. But speakin’ of bein’ prepared, 
I reckon we had better be pullin’ fur Batchawaunung 
Bay and lookin’ fer er place ter camp.” 

“Tt is not sundown yet.” 

“No, nor yer wont see it go down on ther water 
without goin’ dowu with it.” 

“What do you mean by that, Burt?” 

“Mean? That’s thar er thunder storm brewin’, and 
that this canoe wouldu’t live in ther sea no more nor 
er paper boat.” 

“T see no signs of it.” 

“That's becase you haint weather-wise yet. I kin 
see them jest as plain as 1 could bar tracks. But I 
haven’t time ter talk erbout them now, ter ef we don’t 
hurry ther fishes will be eatin’ us up instead of our 
eatin’ them ;” and he sent the canoe dashing ashore 
by vigorous strokes of his iron muscular arms. 

Fortunately they had neared the land and were sate 
under a lee before a sudden and terrible storm—one 








of the “ black squalls ” common to the great lakes of 
the Northwest, burst in its fury upon them. As it 
was, their frail bark filled and sank while yet some 
distance from the shore, leaving them to wade and 
drag it after them through the foaming waters. 

“A narrow escape!” said Newton, shivering with 
cold and fright, when they had landed. 

“Whew!” replied Burt Rierson, shaking himself 
like a huge dog, and wringing the water out of his 
buckskin shirt and leggins. “Whew! I don’t call 
that nothin’. Ef ther water wasn’t like Greenland it 
would only be fun. Er narrer escape! Why, it’s 
only er primin’ ter what we’ll have ter pass through 
before we see Soo Saint Mary agin, I kin tell yer.” 

“Fun? Andall our provisions gone? There is 
not as much as a biscuit left.” 

‘‘ What of that? Haven’t we got our rifles? ‘Be- 
sides, yer never catch an old voyager and trapper like 
Burt Rierson without er tishin’ line and hooks in his 
pocket. So you jest git some dry wood—not er stick 
that’s green, fer it makes too much smoke, and I’ll 
soon show yer how ter live in ther woods, without 
either baker or butcher.” 

Burt quickly knocked over a brace of rabbits, and 
had them dressed and ready for the cooking while 
his companion was building the fire. These furnished 
them fvod, their flasks and water from a rock burst- 
ing spring, drink, the bark of the willow, scraped and 
dried, tobacco, the covering of the huge canoe, birch 
and branches of the fir tree gave them shelter from 
the now fast pouring rain, and a fragrant and easy 
bed, and with the waters of Superior lashing them- 
selves into foam against the ragged, iron-bound shores 
of Horse Shoe Harbor for a lullaby, they were soon 
slumbering as only tired men can. 

Midnight came. The wind howled and moaned 
among the branches of the tall trees. The sky was 
black and starless. The war of the lake was loud and 
dismal. The leaves were torn from the topmost 
branches and whirled like thistle-down away. The 
branches snapped and fell with a crash around, but 
still they tailed to awaken the weary sleepers. Slum- 
ber had mesmerised them for a time beyond the dis- 
turbing power of the tempest. 

An hour after Burt Rierson arose and looked anx- 
iously around. The storm was sighing itself out, and 
already the stars were beginning to peep forth from 
their dim covering of clouds. Satisfied with his scru- 
tiny, he renewed the fire which was at some little dis- 
tance from their rude bed, and was about to return 
again, when he saw, or thought he saw, a shadow flit 
between the fire and his sleeping companion. Dodg- 
ing behind a tree, he carefully hid himself, and peep- 
ing around the huge trunk, he intently watched, 
though muttering to himself between his tightly 
compressed lips: 

* You'll catch me campin’ so near er Injun buryin’ 
ground ergin! Who knows what these Injun speerits 
kin do? Ter have them prowlin’ eround when er fel- 
ler is er sleep, isn’t— What in the name of thunder 
is that ar?’’ 

His lips ceased to move, his hair almost stood erect, 
his iron frame trembled, his knees rattled together, 
and his eyes were fixed in his head. All the super- 
stitions of his class, all the wild tales of ghosts he had 
ever heard were busy with both heart and brain, and 
he who had often faced a fearful death unmoved, was 
like a child afraid of ashadow. But wasit a shadow? 
Was it merely the refiection of one who had once 
been mortal? If the dead ean rise again, do they 
wander about the earth in the semblance of.a cloud? 

Such were his thoughts for a moment, for upon the 
bare rocks between him and the little cent was traced 
plainly—clearly as if painted there—a shade such as 
a human form would leave in the sunlight. It was 
distant—almost palpable, he thought, to the touch. 
For a moment he pressed his hands to his eyes as one 
light-blinded, to shut out the vision, and by another 
fresher look to conv'nce himself that it was not an 
optical delusion, and when he again opened them the 
shadow had passed away, and in its place stood a tall 
torm, erect and motionless as iron. 

Spirit or mortal, angel or devil, he could not take 





his eyes off of it. They were riveted there. Tall, 
dark of features, grotesquely painted, and fantasti- 
cally dressed, it stood immovable as the rocks around. 
The skins of wild beasts and the plumage of bright 
colored birds were interwoven in a cloak that swept 
to the feet. The hair was remarkably long, grizzled 
with age, pushed back from the high, square forehead, 
and banded with the glittering, scaly skins of ser- 
pents, the rattles of which shook at the slightest 
movement, From the long, almost fleshless hands to 
the shoulder, the sinewy arms were bare, save that 
many shining circles of yellow metal broke their 
blackness into rings. The lips were tightly com- 
pressed, as if striving to keep back some mortal agony 
from bursting into utterance. The nose was sharp 
and aquiline, the cheeks wrinkled and hollow. From 
beneath bushy brows the eyes flashed out black as 
night and vivid as lightning. At the feet of the 
weird figure, crouched ready to spring, lay a tawny 
wild cat, with eyes sparkling like fire, and tongue 
hissing and spitting spitefully between the long, yel- 
low teeth. Man, woman or devil, it was enough to 
have startled the bravest heart, even amid the bright- 
est sunshine, but in such an hour of darkness it was 
terrible. 

To gaze upon the Pythoness unmoved (for there is 
something that reveals the woman, disguise the form 
as you may) was not in mortal nature, and involun- 
tarily a cry of horror burst from the lips of the strong- 
hearted trapper. The wild attendant of the still 
wilder woman raised its head and snapped its jaws 
in anger, but its mistress stirred not. Like one wrap- 
ped ina dream she stood, until some bird of night 
swept through the forest, almost brushing her face 
with its dark wings. Then she looked scrutinizingly 
around, but seeing no one (the trapper kept close in 
his concealment), she, with long and rapid strides, 
sought the little shelter where Newton lay sleeping, 
and kneeling by his side, bent her face down so as to 
almost touch his, and examined it line by line. 

Completely enchained, Burt Rierson watched her 
every motion. To his uneducated mind there was 
something terrible in the situation of his companion. 
Twice he raised his rifle to fire. The click of the lock 
aroused the grim attendant of the woman, and it 
sprang with a sharp cry upon her shoulder, but she 
remained intent upon her scrutiny. Again he raised 
his weapon, again the wild cat uttered its piercing 
yell, and this time its mistress raised her head and a 
long, sharp knife flashed in the firelight. 

Burt Rierson fired. 


CHAPTER II. 
CAPTURE! THREATENED VENGEANCE! 


‘“*] KNEW it whar er sperrit,” muttered the excited 
trapper between his compressed lips, when the report 
of the rifle had died away. ‘’Taint no mortal bullet 
that will reach her heart. ButI have hern tell of 
this,” and he drew a silver half dollar from his pocket 
and began cutting it into rude slugs. .‘‘ Efthat don’t 
bring her, then thar’s no use in tryin’ ony more, and 
Burt Rierson will jest be er—Hugh!” 

From a thicket immediately behind him, and full 
upon his head, sprang the lithe and sinewy wild cat. 
Dropping his gun in the terror of the fierce and unex- 
pected encounter, he grappled it, and strove to tear 
its sharp claws from his hunting-shirt and fling it to 
the ground. Far too deeply, however, were they 
buried, and in a moment he had to release his hold to 
beat back the jaws that were busy about his unpro- 
tected throat. With one hand he did so, while with 
the other he sought his knife. Grasping it firmly, he 
was about to drive it hilt deep into the side of his as- 
sailant, when it sprang from him with the rapidity of 
lightning, and took its accustomed place by the side 
of its mistress. 

The claws, however, had struck deeply, and left 
bloody murks, and the fear of the trapper, as he felt 
their smart and wiped away the gore, was changed in 
a moment into anger. Witha half suppressed curse 
that Newton did not awake, especially at the report 
of his rifle, he raised it again, and sent the ragged- 





edged, silver messengers of death upon their fearful 
errand. 

Again the smoke cleared away, and again the trap- 
per saw, with greatly increased terror, that his com- 
panion still slept. the woman still knelt, and the 
brute still kept guard. To his uneducated mind this 
was an unfathomable mystery. Without a thought 
that he could have missed his aim, that accident fre- 
quently baffled the best designs, he dropped his rifle 
to the ground, and stood like one under the influence 
of some strange spell—some charm that he had no 
power to break. 

And still the woman knelt and the savage beast 
kept guard until the birds were beginning to stir in 
their nests, and the blackness of night was changing 
into the gray of early morning. Then a strange 
sound aroused all at the same moment, except the 
still sleeping Newton. Burt Rierson drew his knife 
from his belt and placed it between his teeth; the 
brute raised its tawny muzzle, and the weird woman 
bent her ear to the ground for an instant, and then 
darted into the thick bushes. 

A moment of oppressive silence followed—the si- 
lence that we almost feel when we know that there is 
danger around us, but cannot tell how or where, and 
then, even as Burt Rierson was springing forward 
towards his companion, he found himself surrounded 
by armed and painted savages—found himself a 
prisoner. With his arms fettered he was hurried 
away, hurried directly past the spot where Newton 
had been sleening a moment before. It was vacant 
now; his comrade, woman, wild cat, all had dis- 
appeared, 

Accustomed to Indian life, the trapper paid but 
little attention to himself. Several times previously 
he had been a prisoner, and he had but little fears 
for the result. In fact he had such unbounded confi- 
dence in himself that he fancied he could escape at 
any time. But the situation of his companion trou- 
bled him sorely. What had he done? What could 
they want of him? Placed in a canoe anid rapidly 
carried northward, he bad no time for investigation, 
and satisfied that his inquiries would remain unan- 
swered, he wisely held his peace. 

But with Newton it was otherwise. Suddenly 
awakened from his heavy sluinber, he found himself, 
also, in a cance, bound hand and foot, and his cries 
to Rierson for help were loud and long. Who were 
his captors he knew not, or whither he was going. A 
blanket was thrown over him so as to effectually de- 
bar all sight, and.no sound fell upon bis ear saye the 
rippling of the waters against the slender birch, and 
the regular beat of the paddles. Again and again 
he asked who they were, and what was their purpose, 
but received no reply. For aught of information he 
could gain, he might as well have been in a tomb 
with skeletons for jailors. 

At length, after many hours of suspense, he knew 
that the journey was finished, The motion of the 
bark ceased, its slender prow grated upon a sandy 
beach, he was lifted by strong arms, carried a short 
distance and put down, Still he had seen neither 
face nor form of his captors, still the blanket had 
closely curtained him. Once more he demanded 
where he was—why he was a prisoner, 

““The pale face will soon know all,”” was uttered by 
a gruff voice in his ear. ‘ Let him pray to his Mani- 
tou and prepare fur deatu,” and an invisible hand 
withdrew the blanket from around him. 

“Prepare fur death! What have 1 done?” he 
asked again. 

“ When the time comes you will know all.* 

“ But tell me where I aw.” ++ : 

‘In the caves of the Michipicatew.” 

“And who are you?” 

“Thy mother’s avenger!” 

“My mother’s—” 

* Peace!’ 

‘There was a rustle as of skins, the sound ofa light 
footstep, and he felt that he was alone. Felt, for see 
he could not. All was darkness, a. gloom around 
him. Gloom? No. Ata little distance were two 
balls as of fire flashing upon him, but whether ser- 
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pent, beast or human, he could not tell, until becom- 
ing somewhat accustomed to the darkness, he realized 
that it was some savage beast lying there, and evi- 
dently watching his every motion. Then, too, he 
saw that he was in a rocky cavern, low, narrow, and 
having but one means of entrance.or egress, that the 
brute lay directly in the path, that even if freed from 
bonds, he must pass over—fight with it before he 
could gain his freedom. 

Confine the coward amid horrors, and he will at 
length become brave; fetter the weak with death 
staring them in the face, and they will become strong. 
and so it was with Willard Newton, though neither 
cowardly nor weak. With a mighty effort he burst the 
thongs that confined his arms, and with rapid fingers 
released his feet. Now, at least, he could battle for 
his life—now he would not die like a rat in a trap. 
Manhood returned with freedom, and after a few mo- 
ments spent in restoring the long impeded circulation 
to his limbs, after a vain search for knife and pistol, 
he stooped down, and tearing a fragment of rock 
from the floor, hurled it at the snarling brute that 
disputed his way. Unhburt and lightly it leaped aside 
with a savage yell, while the echoes told that his im- 
provised weapon had lodged scores of feet below 
where he was standing. 

“OQ, for brave Burt Rierson—for my rifle, knife, 
anything!” he muttered, as he stooped down and 
sought another weapon. 

“Who calls?” demanded a voice, sounding as if it 
came from the rocks beneath his feet. 


It was the same voice he had heard before, and in- 
stantly his thoughts reverted to the brief sentence, 
“Thy mother’s avenger!” His mother’s avenger? 
What could it mean? When or how had he wronged 
his mother? Of her he knew nothing. When his 
eyes had opened to the light, hers had been closed, 
as he had been told. The same moment that gave to 
him life had brought to her death. But something 
his mother had suffered was to be revenged upon 
him. That was the mysterious threat. How, when 
or where? 

‘‘ Pale face!” The voice thrilled through him as 
utterance of human lips had never done before, and 
he looked around to see from whence it came. ‘“ Pale 
face! 1 have watched long for your coming. I knew 
it would be, and I waited—waited.” 

“ Watched—waited for me?” 

“For years I have done so.” 

“But why watch for me?” 

“For vengeance.” 

“You must be mad! Ihave never wronged you. 
I have never been here before. You have never seen 
me.” 

‘*Have I not? Ihave cradled you in these arms, 
and the songs of these lips have stilled your trouble- 
some infancy.” 

“What delusion is this? You must be mistaken. 
You do not know me.” 

“Nor do you know me;.but my words are true. 
Behold!” 

Before him, right in his path, stood the same 
strange, wild figure that had so dismayed his com- 
panion. The dress, features, manner, all were the 
same, and for a moment Newton felt the same super- 
stitious awe. But education, with him, had removed 
many of the foolish fears of his companion, and after 
the first emotion of terror had passed, he looked the 
strange being calmly in the face. 

“Some crazy woman,” he murmured to himself. 
** What can she be doing here, and why am I left in 
her power?” 

“Antoine Waldron,” said the woman, “listen to 
me.” 

*“Ttold you you was mistaken,” he answered— 
“that is not my name.” 

““1t may not be now, but it was.” 

“ Never.” 

“It was your father’s and—” 

“Did you know him?” 

“ Know him!” 

The very roof rang with the screaming tone in 
which the reply was uttered, the wild cat hissed and 
gnashed its teeth, and Newton looked around for 
some weapon with which to defend himself against 
the combined forces of the two, should they attack 
him. But the beast was too firmly lashed, the wo- 
man stood unmoving, and despite both education and 
nerve, he found a feeling of awe creeping into both 
heart and brain, In a dark, unknown cavern, ghast- 
ly with its half light, with a being such as his wildest 
imaginings had never conjured up, and a savage beast 
for companions, it was not strange that he should 
feel thus. 

“Know him!” repeated the woman. ‘TI would to 
the Manitou that I had never done so. He was—sit 
down and listen. Nay, think not to escape. There 
are those around you that would not hesitate to mur- 
der you in cold blood if I but said the word. But 
such is not their task. It is mine.” 

“Yours? You murder me?” 

“Others may call it by that name. I callitjustice! 
But sit down and listen. Moons ago, a pale man” 
(though her speech was English, her manner of ex- 
pression and figures were mostly Indian) “came to 
the hunting-grounds of the Ojibwas. In his hands 
he brought the instruments that measure both the 
land and the water—that tell the courses of the rivers 
and the distance to the stars.” 

“A surveyor, you mean.” 

‘In the talk of the pale face, yes. Climbing among 
the mountains where even the feet of the deer trem- 
ble, his moccason missed the trail. With one limb 
sorely broken and bruised, he was brought to the 
wigwam of a chief. Like a son was he nursed, tend- 


her labor, and their daughter her king 
to wait upon him.” 

‘And he repaid them?” 

“ Well—nobly! by stealing the daughter’s heart! 
But had that been all, shame had never come upon 
their name. By false promises, by a lying tongue he 
lured her to her ruin. A child was born unto them. 
From the arms of the young mother he stole it, strik- 
ing her to the earth when she would, even as nature 
teaches man and brute alike, have defended her 
young. She died—broken-hearted. Bowed with 
shame, the chieftain followed her to the spirit land. 
The girl’s mother lived and tracked the invader of her 
home for vengeance. She has found it.” 

“And you are that woman?” 

“Tam thy mother’s mother!” 

“And 1?” 

“A halt-breed!” 








CHAPTER III. 
STRATEGY. PERIL. 


‘*How fur ar yer goin’ ter carry me?” asked Burt 
Rierson again, after he had kept silence as long as his 
nature would permit. “Ef yer think yer kin scare 
me by keeping mum, you ar mightily mistaken.” 

“ When his pale brother has gone to thespirit land, 
the red man will set him free.” 

‘Gone ter ther devil jest as much.” 

“The sun of to-morrow will rise upon his ashes.” 

“ Going ter kill him, ar yer? What ar yer going 
ter do that fur?” 

Briefly the circumstances, as the maniac mother— 
for she could scarcely be called by any other name— 
had related them to Newton, were told to him, with 
the addition that he would die a death of fearful tor- 
ture. Looking upon the women of the Indians from 
the stand point that he did, and that was one but lit- 
tle complimentary to their virtue, the old trapper 
flashed tire ina mgment. Kill a likely young fellow 
because his father had been intimate with a squaw! 
The idea was preposterous, and he resolved, at all 
hazards, to tind out where he was confined, and to 
free him. 

The first was easy enough, but not so the second. 
Tied as he was, and in @ canoe, it would have been 
madness to attempt to escape; but when soon after 
they landed, and began to prepare for a noontide 
meal, he set about it without delay. First he begged 
of them his freedom of arms and limbs. 

“It haint fair,” he said, ‘ter keep er poor feller 
tied thus that haint done nothin’ in ther world.” 

“The pale face is cunning,’’ was the response. 

“ Waal, I hope tu gracious that Iam more so than 
you ar brave. Do yer think er half er dozen pale 
faces would keep er poor limb of er Injun tied fer fear 
he would run away, and on er islandat that? What 
brave warriors yer ar ter be sure! Six great big fel- 
lers erfraid of one! Ef ever I git hum ergin, I'll tell 
ther folks what brave warriors ther Chippewas ar.” 

This, as the crafty trapper well knew, was touching 
a tender point, and, after a brief consultation, he was 
released. Feigning to assist them in cooking, he 
brought wood and water, lingered about the canoes, 
went and returned a number of times, and at length 
when unobserved, he cut the bottom from one, broke 
the paddles, and leaping into the other, pushed it far 
out from the shore. In an instant he was discovered, 
and the terrible war-whoop of the red man rang upon 
the air, and a shower of bullets fell around him as he 
lay in the bottom of the cockle-shell bark, with only 
the hand that held the paddle and directed its course 
exposed. Well had he calculated the force of the 
wind. It constantly and swiftly bore him away, 
while his enemies were fairly foaming with rage as 
they gazed upon the ruin of the remaining boat. 

But soon both yells and shooting ceased, and Burt 
Rierson cautiously raising up his head, saw that he 
had drifted out of their reach, and bending to his 
task, sent the canoe flying over the waters. 

“Tt haint ther fust time I’ve fooled ther yellow 
skins, and wont be by er long shot, I reckon,” he said, 
with a hearty laugh. “It'll be er long time berfure 
they git off that ar island, I’m er thinkin’. But ther 
boy? And that ar old she witch! She wont fool me 
ergin in er hurry, and he must be saved. It haint 
very fur ter ther Michipicotew, and I'll be thar before 
night ef I work right sharp.” 

But winds and waves are not to be depended upon. 
The ‘‘ wild feline element” that “drowns out hu- 
manity and time,” obeys not the will of man—cares 
neither for his loves nor his hates, his joys or his fears, 
and the sun had gone down and the moon was hang- 
ing its crescent of silver upon the breast of night be- 
fore his foot touched the rock-guarded shore of Michi- 
picotew Island. This he at once decided was favor- 
able to his purposes, for it allowed him to distinguish 
the fires of his enemies and at the same time hide him 
from observation. Still he was on what he would 
have called ‘‘a wild goose chase,” for he knew not in 
which of the many caves upon the island his friend 
was contined. That must be first ascertained before 
he could make any preparations for rescue. Creep- 
ing as near one of the little fires as he dared, he lis- 

tened long and attentively. At length his patience 
was rewarded with success; he obtained the clue to 
the tangled skein he wished to unravel. 

Slowly, cautiously, availing himself of every little 
bush and inequality of the surface, he crept along 
“cunning as an Indian,” until he considered himself 
safe from detection. Then he was about to arise and 
proceed more rapidly, when a heavy hand was laid 
upon his neck and he was pinioned to the earth. 

“My scalp’s gone ter thunder!’’ was his mental 
ejaculation as he felt the full weight of a strong man 





ed, cured. The red man left his hunting, his squaw 





on him and heard in his ear the single word “ spy!’’ 


But he was not the one to give up the scalp he spoke 
so lightly of without a struggle—not the one to die 
without mighty efforts for satety. Instantly bishand 
sought his knife. But that, too, became pinioned. 
His other was free, but that was necessary to save 
himselffrom strangulation. Neither, therefore, could 
use their pons, and it b a matter of strength 
and endurance. Both were athletes, both trained in 
the hard school of a wild wood life. Fora time the 
result was doubtful; they were equally matched men, 








both struggling for the prize of life, the failure to 
gain which was instant death. 

But years of frontier life have proved one fact be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, and that is that the 
white man is the superior of the red one. Time and 
time again this has been tested and proved. In run- 
ning, shooting, in the management of a canoe, in 
trapping furs, in feats of strength, and in endurance, 
the Anglo-Saxon is without a peer. 

With a skillful mancuvre, such as a practised 
wrestler would have used, Rierson succeeded in turn- 
ing his adversary, and once on top, he was not long in 
ending the contest. Confident of success, and fearful 
that some one else should share the glory of the cap- 
ture orwin the scalp, the Indian had‘ neglected to call 
his companion to his assistance, and now it was too 
late. His breath came scant and struggling; the 
knee of the trapper was upon his breast, their hands 
had changed positions upon each other’s throats, and 
in a moment after, the knife of Rierson had found a 
bloody sheath. 

“ Er pooty good fighter fer er greenhorn,” said the 
victor, as he stripped off the blanket from his van- 
quished foeman, extracted the paints from his pouch 
and colored his face; in short, transformed himself 
into a savage warrior. That done, he hid the body 
as well as time permitted, and once more took the 
trail of rescue. 

Without difficulty he found the entrance to the 
cave, but unknowing how it might be guarded within, 
he hesitated about entering. Still he must not lin- 
ger. To-morrow, as he had been told, Newton would 
be put to death, and but a few hours remained before 
sunshine would again flood the earth. Whatever was 
to be done must be done quickly, not only for his 
friend, but for himself. Enter he must, let fate hold 
in store for him what it might. 

Creeping upon his hands and knees, he proceeded 
slowly, cautiously feeling his way along. The ragged 
rocks cut like glaxs the unprotected parts of his per- 
son, the slippery stones gave him but treacherous 
footing; every movement might be detected. Still 
he shrank not, but with knife clenched in his teeth, 
and hatchet loosened in his belt ready for instant use, 
he toiled along. Not far, however, had he proceeded, 
before his iron limbs trembled as one ague stricken, 
and his teeth rattled together like castanets. Some- 
thing cold, slimy, scaly, twisting and hissing, was 
under his hand. 

“My God! ersnake!” he mentally exclaimed, as he 
tightened his fingers upon, around the venomous 
thing—the thing of all most dreaded and abhorred by 
man and beast alike—the cursed of earth and of 
heaven. 

Around his arm in an instant the reptile coiled, fold 
upon fold, while its eyes darted fire and its vibrating 
tongue hissed fearfully. 1t wasa moment of terror 
such as he had never known. In daylight when he 
could see his way, he would have laughed to scorn all 
fear in such an encounter; but amid night and dark- 
ness it was horrible, even in thought. 

Momentarily expecting to have the poisonous fangs 
distil death through his frame, yet Rierson kept his 
hold, despite all squirmings and contortions. Thenas 
he felt no sting, he became satistied that he held the 
earthly monstrosity by the neck, and, closing still 
more firmly his iron fingers, he took his knife in his 
other hand and severed the head ata blow. With an 
inward prayer of thanksgiving he uncoiled the quiver- 
ing body and flung it far from him, and after a few 
moments given to the recovery of his strength, con- 
tinued his perilous journey. 

Perilous, tor not yet was he free from sudden sur- 
prise and danger. One passed, he was but nearing 
another. Freed from his Eve-tempting assailant, he 
hurried on more rapidly and less cautiously than be- 
fore. Suddenly his feet slipped from under him, and 
his hands aching with the recent terrible struggle, 
alone rested on the slimy, mossy rock. ‘To retain his 
hold was impossible. Slowly but surely he slipped 
down, down, but whither he dared not think. In a 
moment he was clutching at the intangible air alone, 
and with a cry of despair ringing from his lips, he fell 
into a yawning pit, a dark, subterranean stream, 





CHAPTER IV. 

TORTURE! BAFFLED VENGEANCE. 

WITH the to him bitter announcement that he was 

a child of shame and a half-breed, Willard Newton 
was lett alone. Silently as she had come, so the fear- 
ful and revengeful woman departed. Walled in by 
terrors both of mind and body, he sat for a long time 
motionless. To have analyzed his feelings would have 
been a difficult task, so conflicting and varied were 
they. His father’s fair fame was forever blotted out 
from his mind, and his mother’s honor disgraced. 
Were it not better for him to court death therein the 


wrong and crime? 

No! The shame was that of others, not his own. 
The accident of birth could not—never can leave a 
stigma on the soul. The mortal part may be stained 
by the actions of another—the immortal is in the 
keeping of God’s holy angels. Hatch the eagle in the 
nest of the carrion crow, and it will be an eagle still, 





wilderness, than to struggle for a lite the offspring of 





and, leaving the ill-omened nest, rise to the sun-kissed 
clouds. Make matter grovel in the dust if you will, 
bind it down with iron links that corrode and fester, 
yet you can never fettermind. It is a thing apart 
from earth—the heaven-reflected image of God him- 
self. 

Nerved by such thoughts, the prisoner once more 
arose, determined to battle for freedom and life. 
First a weapon, then for the struggle. Accustomed 
as his eyes had become to the darkness, he was not 
long in tinding a half-burned fagot. It was firm, 
knotted and heavy. Never had warrior better clubin 
the hour of need, and with a cry of triumph spring- 
ing to his lips, he prepared to depart. But hissing, 
snapping in his very path, still stood the untamed 
wild cat. That must be passed. Confident that it 
was chained, he gave it but little thought until it 
sprang upon his breast, fastened itself there, and be- 
gan nosing with its dark muzzle about his throat. 
Dash it down, tear it loose he could not. It required 
all his strength to keep its sharp teeth from burying 
themselves in his flesh. With a giant effort the 
strength of desperation, he succeeded at length, and 
flung it far from him, though clothes and even skin 
were rent in the doing. For a single moment he fan- 
cied that he could pass unmolested again. But it was 
not so. Couched for its spring, with blood-lapping 
jaws, eyes of flame, and slender curling tail, with 
which it lashed ite mottled sides, it lay waiting his 
approach. Retreat he could not; go onhe must. One 
step forward, and like a ball the creature leaped in the 
air towards him. Even midway in its course it was 
met by the knotted club, and rolled trembling and 
stiffened away. 

But was it dead, or only stunned? Would it again, 
if not further meddled with, molest him? There must 
be a certainty attending it, and leaping forward New- 
ton seized it by the hinder claws and dashed its head 
against the rocky floor. Again and yet again he re- 
peated it, throwing all his strength into the blows, 
when suddenly a band was laid upon his head and a 
voice exclaimed in his ears: 

“Forbear! Even as your father killed your mother, 
so would you kill the only thing that loves me.” 
“And as 1 will you if you stand in my path. Wo- 
man, I am desperate. Out of my way! I stay here 
no Jonger!” And he raised his club to strike her to 
the earth. 

Like the echo of a demon laugh her voice rang 
through the cabin as she answered : 

** Pale face, son of Charles Waldon and O-mah-to- 
ho, the flower of the Ojibwas, do you think I have 
followed you for years—tracked you day by day—cap- 
tured you in the hour of your heavy slumber, and had 
you brought hither, to be battled in the moment of 
my vengeance?” and she whistled shrilly. 

In a single heart beat, before he had time either for 
thought or defence, the young man was seized upon 
by strong arms, hurled to the floor, and bound hand 
and foot, ten times as strongly as befure. Now, in- 
deed the plummet of agony had sounded the depths 
of his soul, and with a bitter groan he saw bright- 
winged Hope depart. Still he could not give up life. 
It is dear, very dear to us all. 

“Mother of my mother,” he said, thinking to ap- 
peal to her feelings, ‘‘ you say you loved your child.” 

* Deeply—madly !” , 

“And have you no love for hers? Think! As you 
nursed her, even so she nursed me.” 

“And as she died, even so shall you die! The wolf 
is seeking its deep-dug den, and the owl its nest in 
the hollow tree. Morning is coming swiftly, and I 
have sworn that you shall never see the sun again. 
Brothers, leave mg, all but O-ya-ta-a-koo. He will 
help me prepare the sacritice.” 

‘It is fixed, then, that 1 am todie? Have you no 
mercy even for your own blood?” 

‘“‘None! Your father had none for mine. You die 
by lingering torture. Let the fire be kindled.” 

Slowly, fuintly arose alittle flame. Fitfully the red 
forked jets illuminated the cavern, and by their 
flickering light Willard Newton could see the wild, 
mad woman mixing some draught that he knew 
would be forced between his unwilling lips. Was it 
poison? Was it some fearful distillation that would 
turn the blood to a loathsome flood? Back from his 
lips he could not keep the question, though the an- 
swer might shake mind and heart tu their centre. 

“ What is that?” he asked, trembling at the sound 
of his own voice, it was so strained and unnatural. 

** It is the secret poison of the Ojibwas. More than 
that of the rattlesnake, more than froth from the lips 
of the mad wolf, more than juice of the most noxious 
plant, it will fester and boil in the blood, rot the flesh 
and eat out the heart. But slowly—slowly! Every 
minute will be worse than death, and yet it will not 
come; every hour will be dissolution, and yet it will 
be fur away.” 

“My God! must it be?” 

“Tt must. On this very day, many moons ago, just 
as the fire-eyed sun was rising from the eastern 
waters, my child died. So shallyou. Prepare! Sing 
your death-song, if the cowardly blood of the pale 


bravery from your heart.” 

‘*May Heaven have mercy upon me!” 

Kneeling by his side, the witch woman placed a 
little birchen flask to his lips and strove to pour the 


the moment he turned his head aside, and a drop fall- 
ing on his cheek, burned like molten lead. 
‘*O-ya-ta-a-koo,” commanded the woman, “help 
me!” 
“Ugh, yes.” And abrawny Indian, muffied in his 
blanket, came forward, stooped, and began fingering 





the bonds of the prisoner. 
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** What are you doing?” she asked. 

“ Making the knots more secure.” 

“It is well.” 

“| reckon it ar, cuss yer!” And Burt Rierson, th: 
disguised Indian, threw aside his blanket, and filn, 
ing himself upon the woman, bore her to the grown 
“ Now, boy,” he shouted, ‘* up and strike fer yer lit 
Here's my hatchet.” 

“1 cannot strike a woman,” replied Newton, 

“Ther more fool you. But we must be off. 1: 
wont du fer us ter stay here long. Come help me tic 
this ar she-devil.” 

Fettered hand anid foot they left the infuriated w: 
man, reached the shore under cover of the darknes+ 
and soon their canoe was dancing on the sun-gilde 
waves of the lake. It was morning for them, but 
eternal night for her they had left behind, 

Years afterwards, when the copper mining was 4 
its height, a party of explorers penetrated a cave o 
the island of Michipicotew, in search of the glitterin,’ 
ore. There they found the withered skeleton of a ta! 
Indian woman, dressed in fantastic garments, ani 
lying at full length upon it, the skin and bones of + 
wild cat. Who she was, how she came there in suc! 
strange companionship, none could surmise; bu: 
gathering the bones with religious care, they con 
signed them toa rude grave to rest until “ both se . 
and land shall give up their dead.” 
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MY KING. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 
Behold the king to whom I bend the knee! 
He sits upon his throne right royally. 

No brighter crown than his on earth can be, 
No nobler kingdom stretch from sea to sea, 
His crown is justice based on courage free, 
And aureoled about with charity ; 

His realm—ah, can you such another find? 
He rules himself!—Be all kings thus confined! 
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“ The cloud doth gather, the greenwood roar, 

The damsel paces along the shore; 

The billows tremble with might, with might, 

And she flings out her voice to the darksome nigh 
Her bosom is swelling with sorrow; 

The world it is empty, the heart will die, 

There's nothing to wish for beneath the sky : 

Thou Holy One, call thy child away! 

I've lived and loved, and that was to-day— 
Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow,"* 


THE book fell from my hand, and unconsciously 
cried aloud: 

“O, why was I named Thekla!” 

“ Because,” said a voive behind me, “ the na: 
has belonged to the eldest daughter of the Breme 
vordes for centuries. Are you not proud of t 
name?” 

It was my aunt who spoke; my aunt who had : 
ways lived with us, and now, since my mother’s dea'’ 
had been the female head of the household. 

I looked at her as she stood at the door of my lit 
room. ‘Tall, spare, with gray hair drawn smoot! 
back, and half concealed by a cap; blue eyes, in whi ‘ 
a look of pride always dwelt, and mouth kind, | 
still, somehow stern. 

“Why do you read so much?” she said, looking 
the book I had just dropped. 

‘Would you not have me read this?” I said. ‘ 
is Wallenstein. 1 have read it many times, an’ - 
think it a sorrow that I should be named Thekla, | 
this girl; I fear I shall never be happy.” 

“Happy!” cried my aunt; “but you should 
proud that you are Thekla.” 

‘Is pride, then, better than happiness?” I ask: 
wonderingly. 

* At least it is safer,” she replied, walking awa) 
attend to her household duties, 

“Aunt Bremenvorde is without tenderness,” I & 
to myself. ‘She never could have borne the na 
of Thekla; and I—when will my Max come to n 
But I don’t think I want bim yet.” 

I leaned my arms on the window shelf, and loo! 
out over the country. It was a flateountry, with |: 
few trees and hills. My father said he chose this ! 
el place because it somehow reminded him of 
home in Germany. Why had he ever left Germ: 
for this busy, unhomelike America? I never co 
discover the precixe reason, though I suppose it + 
somehow on account of money matters. 1 believe 
most all trouble springs from that cause. 

I can faintly remember-the bustle of embarkat: 
the dreary, stormy passage we had, and, plaines' 
all, lean remember the death of my baby brother 
board the ship. My only brother Fritz, and I ne 
had a sister. 

1 never can like a ship; that memory hangs a! 
me too vividly. Iam glad my father came inland 
I should continually think of that vague, pal 
voyage, were I where I could see the sails gli 
past. I believe my mother felt differently abou 
and that she would like to have had a place by 
sea-board, for the sea seemed to have some connec 
between us and Germany, but it could not 
Managed. 

A soft breeze has just sprung up, and is slowly »: 
ring the leaves of the poplar by my window. Ab« 
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“ What are you doing?” she asked. 

“Making the knots more secure.” 

* It is well.” 

“T reckon it ar, cuss yer!” And Burt Rierson, the 
disguised Indian, threw aside his blanket, and fling- 
ing himself upon the woman, bore her to the ground, 
“ Now, boy,” he shouted, ‘‘ up and strike fer yer life. 
Here’s my hatchet.” 

“1 cannot strike a woman,” replied Newton. 

“Ther more fool you. But we must be off. It 
wont du fer us ter stay here long. Come help me tie 
this ar she-devil.” 

Fettered hand and foot they left the infuriated wo- 

man, reached the shore under cover of the darknexs, 
and soon their canoe was dancing on the sun-gilded 
waves of the lake. It was morning for them, but 
eternal night for her they had left behind. 
: Years afterwards, when the copper mining was at 
its height, a party of explorers penetrated a cave on 
the island of Michipicotew, in search of the glittering 
ore. There they found the withered skeleton of a tall 
Indian woman, dressed in fantastic garments, and, 
lying at full length upon it, the skin and bones of a 
wild cat. Who she was, how she came there in such 
strange companionship, none could surmise; but 
gathering the bones with religious care, they con- 
signed them toa rude grave to rest until ‘‘ both sea 
and land shall give up their dead.” 
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Behold the king to whom I bend the knee! 
He sits upon his throne right royally. 

No brighter crown than his on earth can be, 
No nobler kingdom stretch from sea to sea, 
His crown is justice based on courage free, 
And aureoled about with charity ; 

His realm—ah, can you such another find? 
He rules himself!—Be all kings thus confined! 
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“ The cloud doth gather, the greenwood roar, 

The damsel paces along the shore; 

The billows tremble with might, with might, 

And she flings out her voice to the darksome night. 
Her bosom is swelling with sorrow ; 

The world it is empty, the heart will die, 

There's nothing to wish for beneath the sky : 

Thou Holy One, call thy child away ! 

I've lived and loved, and that was to-day— 
Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow."* 


THE book fell from my hand, and unconsciously I 
cried aloud: 

“O, why was I named Thekla!” 

“ Because,” said a voive behind me, “ the name 
has belonged to the eldest daughter of the Bremen- 
vordes for centuries. Are you not proud of the 
name?” 

It was my aunt who spoke; my aunt who had al- 
ways lived with us, and now, since my mother’s death, 
had been the female head of the household. 

I looked at her as she stood at the door of my little 
room. Tall, spare, with gray hair drawn smoothly 
back, and half concealed by a cap; blue eyes, in which 
a look of pride always dwelt, and mouth kind, but 
still, somehow stern. 

“ Why do you read so much?” she said, looking at 
the book I had just dropped. 

“Would you not have me read this?” Isaid. “It 
is Wallenstein. 1 have read it many times, and I 
think it a sorrow that I should be named Thekla, like 
this girl; I fear I shall never be happy.” 

“Happy!” cried my aunt; “but you should be 
proud that you are Thekla.” 

‘*Is pride, then, better than happiness?” I asked, 
wonderingly. 

“At least it is safer,” she replied, walking away to 
attend to her household duties. 

“Aunt Bremenvorde is without tenderness,” I said 
to myself. ‘‘She never could have borne the name 
of Thekla; and I—when will my Max come to me? 
But I don’t think I want him yet.” 

I leaned my arms on the window shelf, and looked 
out over the country. It was a flat country, with but 
few trees and hills. My father said he chose this lev- 
el place because it somehow reminded him of the 
homein Germany. Why had he ever left Germany 
for this busy, unhomelike America? I never could 
discover the precise reason, though I suppose it was 
somehow on account of money matters. 1 believe al- 
most all trouble springs from that cause. 

I can faintly remember-the bustle of embarkation, 
the dreary, stormy passage we had, and, plainest of 
all, [can remember the death of my baby brother on 
board the ship. My only brother Fritz, and I never 
had a sister. 

I never can like a ship; that memory hangs about 
me too vividly. Iam glad my father came inland, for 

I should continually think of that vague, painful 
voyage, were I where I could see the sails gliding 
past. I believe my mother felt differently about it, 
and that she would like to have had a place by the 
sea-board, for the sea seemed to have some connection 
between us and Germany, but it could not be 
Managed. 

A soft breeze has just sprung up, and is slowly stir- 
ring the leaves of the poplar by my window. About 











a quarter of a mile away is the only hill in sight from 
here. The trees there are bending backward and 
torward, for they have caught a stronger breeze, and 
they reveal glimpses of the white house on the hill. 
The sight of the large villa gleaming in its beautiful 
grounds, always makes me dissatisfied with this 
humble place. 

T raiset my head from my arms, and resolved not to 
think any more of such disagreeable things. Down 
the path that led from the hill to our farm, 1 saw a 
white dress fluttering. I knew it was Marion Marl- 
borough coming to see me. The daughter of the rich 
Mr. Marlborough never presumed upon her wealth 
to be supercilious tome; we were very friendly ac- 
quaintances. 

She came nearer—I watched her. It was a pleas- 
ure to watch that form of haughty grace. She was 
English, and her fair hair and blue eyes were to me 
the type of English beauty. There was sometimes a 
flash in her eyes, that seemed to belong to black eyes, 
and which made her face look strangely. I had seen 
a picture of her brother, and on that dark, beautiful 
face, such a flash would have appeared appropriate. 


I remained quietly by the window; she came near, 
swinging her hat in her hand, and softly singing to 
herself. I thought she looked very happy. She 
glanced up at the window, smiled, and said: 

“Come down, Thekla, and walk with me.” 

T took mv hat, and in a tew moments we were wan- 
dering along the little, frequented road. 

“What has happened?” I asked. ‘‘ What pet pro- 
ject of yours is to be carried into execution?” 

“Why?” she inquired, in surprise. 

“Because you look as if there was some source of 
joy which I knew nothing about.” 

“My face must be commanded more strictly,” she 
said, with a grave smile. ‘“‘ You have guessed rightly ; 
I do feel happy to-night. Neale Livingstone is com- 
ing to-morrow.” 

“And I shall see him!’ I exclaimed, with interest. 
“T already seem to know him; I think I could tell 
him instantly, were I to see him in a crowd.” 

Without intention, unconsciously almost, I had 
dreamed a great deal about this unknown hero of 
Marion’s—Neale Livingstone, the artist, from Phila- 
delphia. 

** Will you be married this summer?” I asked. 

“No; not before winter, if so soon. Some business 
matters occasion the delay. You wish to see him?” 

She turned a questioning face toward me—a face 
that, some way, made me for an instant slightly un- 
comfortable, but 1 instantly recovered, and replied: 

“You know Ido. Have I not been enthusiastic 
about your descriptions of him?” 

“You will see him. My father suggested a sort of 
rural party fur to-morrow, to be given in our grounds. 
I shall ask the Mortons, and the Channings, two or 
three others and you, Thekla; will you come?” 

“Tt will be delightful,” 1 answered; “and your 
grounds are so beautiful at this season. Ah, you 
can gather so many beautiful things around you!” 

Discontent and desire again entered my heart. 
Esthetic love was so strong in me, that every mo- 
ment I rebelled against my surroundings—the com- 
fortable farm home. It was useless to tell myself 
that this was wrong, the feeling was as strong as 
ever. Wealth is not happiness, they told me; but 
wealth would have procured for me enjoyments 
about which now 1 could only dream. 

We walked on, talking of many things, Marion of- 
ten referring to Neale, and wondering what he would 
think of this or that. 

“Come to-morrow afternoon,” she said, standing 
at our gate. ‘‘Come early, before the rest arrive. I 
may want to consult you about some arrangement; 
I know I can rely upon your taste.” 

She stood leaning on the gate, pulling off leaf after 
leaf of a fragrant shrub which grew there. Ithought 
she had never looked so handsome. A warm flush 
on her cheek, a tender half-smile about her lips, her 
lids dropped over her eyes. I always thought her 
eyes the least beautiful part of her face. It is true 
they were brilliant in color and perfect in shape, but, 
I could not tell why, they always lacked something 
for me, something which prevented a perfect belief 
in her, under all circumstances. I never thought of it 
so much as at this moment. She raised her eyes, 
touched my hand in parting, and said, “I shall ex- 
pect you.” 

*‘T will come,” I responded, and she walked away, 
while I went again to my room, fo find my book still 
lying where I had left it. 

“1 am quite sure I would rather be a Bremenvorde 
than a Marlborough,” I said, as I sat down to read; 
“but, after all, what does this pride of family amount 
to? Weare impoverished and poor. Never again, 
as in our own fatherland, shall we be rich and aristo- 
cratic.” 

That night I dreamed, not of Marion’s hero, but of 
Max Piccolomini; I dreamed so distinctly and vivid- 
ly of his face and figure, that when I awoke in the 
morning, I thought I had really seen the noble char- 
acter of Schiller. 

Unexpected domestic duties detained me till a later 
hour than I wished, that afternoon, and all the com- 
pany had assembled when I arrived at the Marl- 
borough place. I went slowly up the winding, shrub- 
bordered path, slightly dreading the meeting. The 
murmur of conversation and laughter reached me. I 
came out of the thick shrubbery on to the open space 
where Marion had told me the supper was to be 
spread. ‘Trees were scattered over the place, and in 
their shade were numerous little tables, which ser- 
vants were busy arranging. I liked this much better 
than the long table usual at such times. Groups of 
ladies and gentlemen were walking and chatting. 
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From one of these groups, Marion separated herself 
and came toward me. 

“You are very late,” she said, looking over me 
witha switt glance. ‘ You are also very handsome,” 
she added. 

T could not come sooner, though I wished to do 
80,”’ I said, replying to the tirst part of her speech. 
*Is he here? Point out his majesty to me, that I 
may become somewhat acquainted with his face be- 
fore I am honored by a presentation.” 

“Alas, that such a preparation is impossible,” said 
a voice close behind us, and a man stepped from be- 
hind a tree against which he had been leaning. 

“Marion, please present me to this young lady,” 
he said. 

The flush on my face was so painful that I dared 
not raise my eyes, at first, and stood with bent head, 
as Marion said: 

“This is Mr. Livingstone, Miss Bremenvorde.” 

I felt his glance upon me, and bowed without rais- 
ing my eyes. 

“Ts this Thekla Bremenvorde, of whom I have 
heard you speak?” he asked, of Marion. 

“ Yes,”’ said Marion. 

I looked up at him. My heart throbbed suffocat- 
ingly, forI saw befure me the face and form of the 
dream of last night. Slender, muscular, with dark, 
beardless fuce, and louse, flowing hair, and large, 
varying gray eyes, That face now looked down at me 
with the same expression that the vision had done. 
It required all my power to recall any sort of self- 
composure, and I was thankful when I had partially 
succeeded. 

Some one called Marion away, and I was left fora 
moment standing with Mr. Livingstone. He looked 
at me with a soft, re-assuring smile on his crimson 
lips. I recovered completely under that gaze, far 
quicker than I should have done had he turned away 
his glance. 

“So you had heard of me, as I of you,” he said. 

“T had heard of you,” 1 replied. 

“‘Marion’s tongue must have made partial speech ; 
Tam sorry to appear before you to dispel any good 
impression I hope she has given. I wish you had 
not heard of me.” 

*‘ But I received no distinct idea from Marion,” 1 
said, with a lack of reserve that astonished me after- 
ward, so unusual was it: for me; ‘but you do not 
seem a stranger to me.” How pleasant it was to see 
his eyes light as they did then! I hastened to add, 
“For I have seen a painting of yours.” 

He did not look so well satistied with my last re- 
mark. - 

“And could you rightly judge the artist from his 
work?” =~ 

I blushed slightly—for it was not from the picture 
I had known his face—but it had given me an idea of 
his temperament and character, which I believed to 
be in some particulars correct, and so I told him. 

“‘ What was the painting?” he asked 

‘It was of the solitary angel flying through space. 
O, that angel's tace has been with me ever since!” 

“ What has it done for you?” 

“Tt has kept me from despair,” I replied, fervent- 
ly. “IL have an engraving of it; it is a shrine where- 
at I imbibe strength for the common life.” 

I was leaning against the tree which had sheltered 
him. He was the only person who could understand 
my enthusiasm about that face; unconsciously I knew 
this, and somehow the bands of restraint fell away. 

As I ceased speaking, he bent forward and took my 
hand for an instant. 

‘*Miss Bremenvorde, I thank you,” he said. 

That flash of eyes, that touch of hands—my heart 
beat suffocatingly—for a moment 1 fancied a faint 
flush rose to the brow of Livingstone, but I was not 
self. posed gh to know. When I looked up 
again, I encountered the cold eyes of Marion. She 
had just come up. 

‘Have you two sworn to a compact of good-will?” 
she asked, in her well-toned voice. 

“No,” said Livingstone, ‘1 was only very grateful 
that that picture of mine had found an admirer.” 

‘‘ Thekla says strange things about your picture of 
the ‘Angel,’”’ responded Marion. 

That day passed strangely enough to me. What 
had come over the earth and air? I Went home alone 
along the path. Soft starlight sifted through the 
trees. Afar, a whip-poor-will ded its melanchol 
note. A languid pain filled my soul. I saw the face 
of Livingstone, and heard his tones—those sweet, 
deep, unhackneyed tones. Did Marion know him? 
Could such eyes as hers read such eyes as his?” 
Thinking thus, I fell asleep. 

Week after week went by, and still Livingstone 
tarried at Marlborough’s place. I saw him often; he 
and Marion came often to the German farmhouse, 
and Marion asked me there, but I did not go, except 
upon a particular invitation. 

“TI have been trying a new art,” said Livingstone to 
me, one sunset night. 

We were standing by the brook that separated the 
estate of Mr. Marlborough from my father’s. Marion 
had gone on to the house with a message for my aunt, 
and we two had stood together. 

There fell upon us that constrained silence, where 
each is su vividly conscious of the other’s presence. I 
looked up from the grape-vine stem I was twisting. 

“ What is it?” I asked. I was standing a tittle 
above him ona small knoll that rose abruptly. A 
grape-vine grew and twined there upon a stunted 
wild apple-tree. With one hand I held by the vine, 
with the other I was playing with the graceful ten- 
drils. 

He drew from his pocket a tablet of ivory, and held 








less expression on me. I did not take the ivory, but 
looked at it as he held it. It was a tiny, half-length 
portrait of me, in the dress I had worn on the day I 
tirst saw Livingstone. 

A warm glow came over my face and neck, but I 
said, coolly: 

“1 did not know you ever painted portraits.” 

“Is it like?” he asked. 

Yes, it seemed like, but had I ever looked so beau- 
tifal as that—that radiant glance of eyes, that scarlet 
curve of lips? 

So you looked at the moment you said that angel’s 
face had never lett you,” Livingstone said. He put 
itin his pocket. 

**T do not paint portraits. This is the first and the 
last.” 

lcould not look at him; fiery wine was coursing in 
my veins. He turned his head, and stood in silence, 
looking off toward the golden west. I withdrew my 
hand which held the vine, to take my handkerchief 
from my belt. The stone on which my feet rested 
slipped, and I should have fallen. Livingstone turn- 
ed, and caught mein bis arms. For an instant he 
held me close—an instant of time, but a measure- 
less time of happiness and misery—strained fast to 
his violently throbbing heart, his breath over my 
face—and suddenly, rapidly, I ‘felt his lips on my 
forehead. 

I withdrew from his arms as soon as I had the 
power to do so, and indeed it has all passed so quick- 
ly that I could hardly realize it; oniy with burning 
blushes did I remembe;z it atterwards. 

He stood before me with repentant face, bat with 
eyes still devouring my face. ; 

“Forgive me, forgive me!” he murmured, under 
his breath. 

Had I ever given him the slightest reason to act 
like this? With that thought indignantly in my 
heart, I looked at him. The sound of steps afar off 
came to us, and soon Marion returned. 

How wretchedly did I spend that evening! As 
soon as possible, I escaped home. I wondered if 
Marion had observed any str in our ° 
It seemed to me that the kiss Livingstome had left - 
on my forehead must be plainly visible toher. And 
he had dared todo it. Incomprehensibly that thought 
haunted me—even while I felt the impulse that had 
prompted him. 

At last, one day, Marion saw me as I rode home 
from the village. I was on horseback,—the horse was 
walking lazily along, and opposite the front entrance 
to the Marlborough grounds, Marion spoke. She 
came and leaned on my horse, looking curiously in 
my face. 

“ Neale is going avray to-morrow,” she said. 

“Is he? He has staid a long while,” I responded, 
her cold gaze giving me complete self-control. I 
carelessly stroked my horse’s mane. “ You will miss { 
him, sud I should think he would dislike to go.” 

“Yes, he does; but then you know,” said Marion, 
“in the winter he will come after me, and we shall 
never be separated again.” 

I thought I should gasp for breath, there was such 
a dreadful compression of my heart; but I breathed 
calmly, and smiled at the face looking up at me. 

“Wealth, beauty, talent, happiness—all for you.” 








She moved slightly from my horse; I could not en- 
Aure this scene much longer. : 

“IT shall go up to Philadelphia with Neale,’ she 
said, ‘so I shall not see you for a few days.” 

I drew up the reins. ‘ Good-by, then,” ! said, and 
my horse trotted away. 

Once down the hill, I turned the horse into a cart- 
path, and stopped in a small clump of birches. 1, 
slipped from his back, and let him walk to the grassy 
field near by, knowing he would come at my call. 

Icould not go home to meet the grave scrutiny of 
my aunt. I satdown at the trunk ofa fallen tree. I 
Jaid my head against its mossy bark. Dumb, dread 
agony was in my soul—a pain that would grow great- 
erevery,lay. Over and over in my mind ran that 
song of Thekla—a song that I, too, could so well sing: 

“ The world it is empty, the heart will die, 
There's nothing to wish for beneath the sky : 
Thou Holy One, call thy child away ! 

I've lived and loved, and that was to-day— 
Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow."’ 


Did Livingstone, also, suffer? Some intuition told 
me that this misery I did not bear alone. A stupor 
of wretchedness was on me. 1 was in that condition 
when one feels the heaviness of the blow, but has 
not yet waked to the terrible acuteness of it. My 
eyelids fell, and at last I must have fullen asleep, for 
I but lost consciousness, and was awakened by the 
heavy crash of thunder. I started, broad awake. 

The heavens were black with thethunderous cloud, 
and large drops came dropping faster and faster; a 
crash of the underbrush, and a man came hurrying 
through. He saw me, and came towards me with an 
impatient, eager face. 

“You know the little cave in the rock, close by; I 
will take you to the shelter,” said Livingstone, with 
more pleasure on his face than Marion would like to 
have seen there then. 

That expression, and that tone, were the last thing 
I remember, before, suddeuniy, and inexplicably tome, 
I became stunned, blankly unconscious. 1 did not 
know whether it was a long time that 1 remained 
thus, but knowledge and sensation returned to me, 
before the power to move a muscle. 

1 knew that I was lying on the rough floor of the 
rocky recess, that Livingstone’s arm supported me, 
that his were the fiery lips that imprisoned my cold 
mouth, that his was the voice that uttered those pas- 

ionate exclamati his, the hurried breath that 











it toward me, his large eyes fixed with a strange, reck- 


swept over my face. 
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How heavy my eyelids were! Finally I coukl rais 
them, and my glance was absorbed by that stronger 
one above me. I sighed and smiled, utterly forget- 
ting everything but that moment. 

“You return to me!” softly said Livingstone. 
‘Take strength from my eyes, love from my heart. 
All are yours, for I am yours.” 

“Your eyes give me strength,” I replied, faintly. 

I essayed to speak more, but I could not. Lying 
thus, the black shadow of remembrance came over 
me. He saw it, and gathered me still closer to him. 

“Tell me, before you know more, tell me that you 
love me, Thekla, even asI love you. O, I must hear 
it quickly! I have so longed for it!” 

How could I resist the tender passion in his voice, 
when my heart thrilled at his words and his touch! 

“ Even as you love me,” I said. 

The silence that followed was filled with love. Now 
I dared look in those deep, gray eyes—eyes that held 
all that was dearest and best for me. 

“TI was coming to you,” he said, “ for all is explain- 
ed between me and Marion. After having seen you, 
I could not have been so wicked as to marry her, 
even if I had no hope of your love. It was a mar- 
riage arranged years ago, when I was very young, 
and fancied myself in love with her. We were not 
regularly engaged, for she was left free. Two years 
ago, in Philadelphia, there was a desperate flirta- 
tion between her and a young man there, still, she did 
not wish to lose me, for lately, I think she has grown 
proud of my fame. Be assured, Thekla,” he said, in 
answer to the expression of.my face, ‘‘Be assured 
that if she is wounded, it is her pride alone. I have 
read her correctly for the last month or two.” 

“And me have you read?” I asked. 

“All I could. You have puzzled me a good deal. 
Do you know what sufferings of repentance I endur- 
‘ed when that ungovernable impulse prompted me to 
touch my lips to your forehead—here it was—between 
the eyebrows?” He stooped and kissed me there. 

“That look of angry indignation on your face 
made me fear I had lost your respect. Dearest, do 
you know what a fate that would have been for me?” 

© O yes, I know,” I said, earnestly. 

The storm had passed over, and we at last walked 
slowly out under the blue sky. A smouldering tree 
stood near the place where 1 had sat. 

“The lightning destroyed the tree,” said Living- 
stone, ‘‘and the same flash stunned you.” 

He shuddered as he spoke. We hurried by the 
place. He put me on my horse, and walked by me, 
home. The sunlight was never more beautiful than 
then. 

“TI hoped Thekla would live and die a Bremen- 
vorde,” said my aunt. 5 

Livingstone pressed my hand to his heart. 

“Thank Heaven,” he said, ‘‘she shall be none the 
less Thekla Bremenvorde that she is my wife!” 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LITTLE SILK PURSE. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 





HALF of the green, winding country-road lay in 
the shadow of the long-urmed elms, thickly fringing 
the meadow-side; but on the slope of the opposite 
fields, as far down as the river ran, wandering sun- 
beams danced and sparkled, making the yet unex- 
haled dewdrops on the fresh-mown grass glitter a 
network of diamonds. It was a June morning, with 
scents of clover and new hay on the air, and the bril- 
liant blue of summer in the skies. Fresh and cool as 
was the atmosphere, it even then gave promise of a 
warm day, and two young girls, advancing up the 
road, sought the shady side, walking languidly, as if 
weary with long-continued exercise. Indeed, they 
bad wandered, in their early walk, far enough to 
completely tire any feet, less active and buoyant than 
their own. I dare not say how many wiles that 
morning stroll had included, lest the bare enumera- 
tion, fatigue, sympathetically, the delicate young la- 
dies of this degenerate day, but will content myself 
with stating, in legal phrasevlogy, that it may be 
reckoned at not less than three or more than ten. 
But let not this be supposed to be a solitary burst of 
sudden enthusiasm on the part of my two heroines, 
whose daily custom it was to take their way, at an 
early hour, over hill, and field, and woodland, with 
boots, whose thickness bade defiance to any collection 
of water of less magnitude than a brook, and sunny 

- faces not to be clouded even by a rain-stourm. It was 
near the close of one of these customary rambles, 
that they came slowly up the lane, roses in their 
cheeks, and in their hands the fruits of the expedi- 
tion, in the form of a rainbowed mass of every June 
flower that blows, knotted together with long trails 
of blossoming vines. On a sudden, one stopped short 
with a quick start, while the color died out of her 
cheeks. The other asked, merrily: 

** What is it, Ada? a snake? .1 thought you were 
too brave to mind them!” 
The girl did not heed her raillery, but anxiously 
directed her attention to a spot beside the path, some 
little distance in advance, where, upon the wet grass, 
a human form could be seen extended at full length. 
Both paused at the sight of this unexpected appari- 
tion. 
“What do you suppose is, the matter with him, 
Myra?” asked the first disgowerer. “It frightened 
me to see him lying sostill. Don't you think it would 
be best for us to go up very softly and see if there is 
any trouble?” 
“ But it might be a drunken man—” objected the 


**O, I don’t think so, he is so still and pale. And 
one of his arms seems to be in a sling. Iam afraid 
he is suffering, and perhaps we could help him. At 
any rate, we might go nearer without making any 
noise, and then, if we don’t like his appearance, hur- 
ry off before hecan wake. Please do, Myra!” 

Thus urged, Myra consented to her sister’s wishes, 
and together they crept noiselessly up to the pros- 
trate fourm, which, upon nearer view, proved to be 
that of a boy of seventeen or eighteen. The face was, 
indeed, very pale, and a look of suffering contracted 
the brow, even in sleep. Otherwise, the features were 
remarkably tine, despite their thinness and pallor. 
The girls had scarcely time to observe this, when, as 
is frequently the case in like circumstances, the sleep- 
er, beneath their intent gaze, stirred uneasily, and 
opened his eyes. At the sight of the two faces bend- 
ing over him, the blood rushed hotly to his cheeks, 
and with a hasty effort, he partly raised himself up- 
on one arm, but fell back immediately, with an in- 
voluntary ejaculation of pain. Ada’s blue eyes filled 
with tears, as she heard this, and she spoke impul- 
sively: 

“Does your arm ache?” 

“Yes, miss,” replied the boy, with a grateful look 
into the pitying face, which, with its soft eyes and 
golden curls seemed to his excited fancy truly angelic. 
“* How did you hurt it?” she continued. 

“It was broken—broken in battle,” he added, a 
little proudly. 

‘“‘Then you have been a soldier?” was the next 
eager question, while the fair tace kindled with inter- 
est, for this was at the very commencement of the 
war, when excitement was at its height. 

“Yes, miss, I was in three fights without being 
hurt at all, but the next time I was hurt so bad that 
they gave me my discharge. You see my time was 
almost out, then. I was only a six-months’ man.” 
‘Why didn’t they take care of you in the hospital?” 
asked Myra. 

“O, they did, but I got so tired of bein’ there, that 
I came away as soon as ever they’d let me.” 

“And you’re going home, aren’t you?” 

At this question a shade fell over the boy’s face, 
darker than before. The large, brown eves looked 
wearily oif into the distance, as he answered: 

“T haven’t any home nor anything else. I used to 
have a mother, but she’s died since I went out South, 
and there’s nobody besides.” 

“Why, then you hayen’t any place to go to!” cried 
Ada, in pititul horror. The boy lifted his eyes, into 
which her sympathy had called reluctant tears. 

“No, miss, I haven’ got any home to go to, but I 
thought if I could get back to the place where I used 
to live, I could work round a speil, perhaps, till I got 
well enough to go back to the army, ’cause that’s 
what I want to do.” 

“ But,” said Myra, sagely, “how can you work 
when your arm is so bad that you can’t lean on it? I 
thought they cured it in the hospital?” 

‘* Well, they did, mostly, but I was restless, and 
come away before it was tairly strong; and then I 
s’pose I strained it the other day, getting over a fence. 
I lost my balance, and come down on it.” 

«Then if you haven’t any home and can’t work, 
what will you do?” was Myra’s blunt question. 

The boy set his teeth, as he answered, bitterly: 

“J don’t know, miss, I’m sure.” 

Ada, perceiving that her sister’s well-meant but 
abrupt remarks were annoying the poor fellow, said, 
softly: 

‘*T know you will be taken care of, somehow. We 
will tell mama about you, and I think she will do 
something for you. And please,” eagerly offering 
him a little silken purse which she had taken from 
her pocket, ‘ piease take this, just to show how sorry 
Iam for you. Itisn’t much, but perhaps it will help 
you a little.” 

His face grew alternately pale and red as she press- 
ed the gift upon him, but he motioned it back, saying: 

*‘You’re very good to think of it, miss, but I don’t 
want to take it from you. I guess I shall be provided 
for, and I’m not a beggar, anyway.” 

And his face flushed again, but Ada looked dis- 
tressed. 

“I’m sure I didn’t mean you were, for you never 
asked for it. Iwasall my doing, and Myra and I 
both want you to take it. Mama will give us more, 
and we don’t care at all for this. Please do take it, 
or Ishall think you are angry with me for offering it 
to you.” 

He hesitated a moment, but the soft tones and dewy 
eyes conquered, and he let it remain in his hand, 
while he said: 

“T don’t see how anybody could be angry with you, 
miss, but if you want me to, I’ll take it, and pay you 
back sometime. And I’m very much obliged to you.” 

As they turned to go, the child observed the young 
soldier’s gaze tixed wistfully upon the fragrant blos- 
soms in her hand. 

“Would you like some?” she said, simply. 

“They’re so sweet!” he murmured in reply, “and 
I haven’t had any since I picked ’em for my mother, 
last year.” 

At this, despite his remonstrances, she placed be- 
side him the whole blossomy cluster of sweets, paus- 
ing to say, as she left him: 

‘*Good-by. I hope you will get well very soon.” 

“Thank you, miss; it wont be your fault if Idon’t,” 
was the grateful reply. ‘‘I1 was afraid you’d think 
me drunk, or something bad, seein’ me asleep by the 
road, but I was walkin’ round a good part of last 
night, and ’twas so cool and shady here, I couldn’t 
help layin’ down, and I went off before I knew it. 
But you’ve been real good to me, and I thank you 


With this parting benediction did be follow her 
retreating steps, raising himself, meantime, upon his 
unhurt arm, to watch her lessening form until it van- 
ished from the winding road. After a while, he was 
started from his meditations by the owner of one of 
the neighboring fields, who, passing by, observed the 
prostrate figure, and, too careless or too unsympa- 
thizing to make any inquiries into the affair, at once 
concluded it to be a case of intoxication, and harshly 
ordered the boy to “get up and go about his busi- 
ness.”’ The pride of the latter would not allow him 
to make any explanation to such an address, so, pain- 
fully raising himself from his coo! resting-place, he 
resumed his weary journey. Therefore the man des- 
patched by the kind-hearted Mrs. Hilton, in compli- 
ance with the children’s entreaties, found no one 
awaiting him, and returned empty-handed, much to 
the disappointment of the girls, and especially Ada, 
whose vivid imagination pictured the poor soldier- 
boy perishing from hunger and pain, long before he 
reached his native town. But although she shed 
some tears over his supposed sufferings, the throng 
of daily events gradually banished this image from 
her mind. 
As time went by, the sisters developed, from charm- 
ing children into graceful, lovely girls. Three years 
had brought them to their eighteenth birthday, bring- 
ing to one her wedding-day, as well. Having finished 
school at seventeen, they had come out in society, 
where their varying, yet equally attractive styles of 
beauty had won much admiration. Seldom, certain- 
ly, are twin sisters possessed of so little resemblance 
to each other as was the case with these two. The 
difference, however, was less in coloring and feature 
thanin expression and general manner. Myra had 
brown eyes and darker hair than her sister, whose 
eyes were blue, while her ringlets had retained the 
golden shade of childhood, but these points of dissim- 
ilarity might have passed comparatively unnoticed, 
had not their effect been heightened by their charac- 
teristics, which, proceeding from totally different 
natures, had marked their faces with a contrast 
strong as that which distinguished their minds. 
Myra was lively and espieg/e, with an arch manner, 
and an ever-charming face, while the manner of Ada, 
though far from being tinctured with that lackadai- 
sical sentimentality which some young ladies do 
greatly affect, yet possessed a fascinating softness and 
repose which was reflected in her beautiful eyes. Her 
sister’s ready brilliancy was captivating and bewil- 
dering, yet, after all, scarcely as dangerous as the 
quiet charm of Ada’s still, soft smile and glance, 
whereby many a heart was lost, almost before the 
peril was suspected. Indeed, Colonel Ardyn, Myra’s 
betrothed lover, had been somewhat inclined to fancy 
himself in Jove with Ada, until a conviction of her 
perfect indifference contrasted with her sister’s evi- 
dent appreciation of his virtues, had caused him grad- 
ually to transfer his allegiance to the latter, to whom 
he was now devoted, however, without a thought for 
any other. 
It was the March of 1865. Myra’s birthday would 
occur the first week of the following April, and she 
had consented to fix her wedding-day for the same 
date. Colonel Ardyn’s visits found the young ladies 
deep in an ocean of muslin, lace and silk, amid whose 
billows, as he laughingly declared, he feared for his 
life. One evening, after sitting awhile apparently 
lost in thought, he asked, abruptly: 

**Myra, may I name one of the bridesmen?” 

‘ How absurd!” she replied, with a smile and a 
blush. ‘Don’t you know it is your right to name 
them all? Who would have expected to find one of 
the ‘Lords of Creation’ so ready to give up his 
tights?” 

**O, I shall not beso yielding by-and-by, probably ;” 
he returned, smiling; “but I think it best to pay 
some little deference to your wishes just at present. 
Then if the case is as you say, I suppose I can have 
my way in the matter.” 

“T suppose you can, sir!” 

* But I must first see Ada—”’ 

“And why Ada, pray?” asked Myra, looking up in 
some surprise. 

‘* Because I want her to stand up with my friend. 
1 suppose, Miss Hilton, your sister is to be a brides- 
maid?” 

“Of course! but she will follow my wishes upon 
the subject, vou know.” 

“What! if I were to propose a respectable boot- 
black on the corner, and you should see fit to approve 
the choice, would she be obedient?” 

“ Now, Alfred, such a perfect impossibility— 

“T should hope so, certainly, but itseems she might 
have a choice of her own. At all events, I want to 
make a sure thing, for I have set my heart upon her 
liking him, which she might not do if his acquaintance 
were to be forced upon herin that way. So, if you 
will permit me to ring the bell, I will ascertain her 
wishes. Perhaps she might have a preference for 
some other gentleman,” he added, resuming his seat. 


* Probably she would acknowledge it to you, if that 
were the case!” said Myra, laughing. 
Ada presently entered the room. 

“Did you want me, Myra dear?” she asked, lean- 
ing over her sister’s chair. 

“T believe Colonel Ardyn has some important re- 
marks to make,” said Myra, mischievously. 

“Alfred? Is there anything I can do for you?” 
turning towards him. 

**Come and sit here by me, and I will tell vou,” he 
| answered, gravely. ‘‘ Your sister and I are not on 
good terms to-night, and I don’t wish her to over- 
hear our conversation—” 

“As if I would!” interrupted Myra. 








doub.ful Myra. 











both a hundred times.” 


if you have any particular preference with regard to 
the gentleman who will stand up with you at the 
wedding of that designing person? The designing 
person, hersei/, declares that if you have, you wont 
tell me, but I have faith in you.” 

* Perhaps if I had I shouldn't tell you,” answered 
Ada, with a smile; ‘‘but as 1 haven’t the slightest 
preference, I feel no hesitation in saying so. Is that 
the important remark?” 

“That is the preface to it. 1 am really delighted 
that you have no choice, for in that case I can make 
a request which I am very anxious to have granted. 
I want you to allow my friend, Captain Ormsby, to 
stand up with you. Will you?” 

“ Of course, if you and Myra think best. I should 
scarcely ohject to any friend of yours, and Myra’s 
wish would certainly decide me.” 

“Ah, what did I, say?” commented that young 
lady, with a triumphant nod. 

‘You were right, as you always are. As for you, 
Ada, you are a good little sister, and I will do as 
much for you, some time.” 

“That is, you will stand up, at my wedding, with 
Captain Ormsby?” asked Ada, laughing, ‘Is that 
what you mean?” 

“That is precisely what I mean,” returned the 
young man, coolly. ‘I will stand up, at your wed- 
ding with Captain Ormsby—that is, unless you pre- 
fer to have me sit down!” 

“Alas! how much difference a comma in a speech 
may make!” sighed Ada, demurely. 

“Alfred, you really should not put such ideas into 
the child’s head,” said Myra, with gravity. “She is 
altogether too young for such nonsense.” 

‘I beg your pardon, reverend lady, and will en- 
deavor not to corrupt her infant mind!” 

“Well, my friends,” said Ada, moving towards the 
door, ‘“‘if you think you can keep peace without me, 
I will leave you alone; having certain affairs of my 
own to attend to.” 

“T cannot say that I admire the politeness of this 
family,” said Colonel Ardyn, plaintively. ‘* When- 
ever I happen to call here, I am invariably left to the 
mercy of acertain member of the household, with 
whom I am known to be upon the worst terms. The 
meaning of such treatment I cannot understand!” 


Ada smiled, but remorselessly delivered him over 
to the hands of the enemy. 

The wedding-day arrived, and with it Captain 
Ormsby, who was at home on a sick-leave, with a 
wounded arm. He was a manly young fellow, not 
much over twenty, with straight, clearly-cut features, 
and large, brown eyes, whose softness modified the 
otherwise haughty expression of his face. Modest, 
yet manly, he soon became a favorite with the sisters, 
who would have liked him even if he had not pos- 
sessed the irresistible recommendation of being Al- 
fred’s most valued friend. With this additional evi- 
dence in his favor, however, he could not tail to 
please, and as his arm continued to keep him at home 
after Colonel Ardyn’s furlough had expired, he de- 
voted himself to the service of the young ladies, who 
found him a treasure in respect of escort and such 
brotherly duties, which they had no brother to per- 
form. Myra, or Mrs. Ardyn, who, in the absence of 
her husband, resided at her wother’s house, was 
pleased at observing, as she thought, indications of 
mutual regard between her sister and Captain Orms- 
by, which, upon the part of the latter, at least, seem- 
ed ready to grow into a stronger feeling. 

One lovely day, the captain called for the purpose 
of inducing the ladies to drive into the country with 
him. It was the very perfection of May weather, 
and the charms of earth and sky were so eloquently 
described by his lips that Myra was half inclined to 
compliance with his wishes. But, as Ada was absent, 
she bade him wait until her return, which was moment- 
arily expected. This he willingly consented to do, 
and sitting down, was soon deep in the discussion of 
a statuette which Myra had purchased the day be- 
fore, and which had been sent that morning. In the 
course of the conversation, Captain Ormsby, in order 
to illustrate some point in question, rose and ap- 
proached the bracket upon which the article had 
been placed; when, just as he raised his hand in 
designation, the marble, too heavy for its support, 
which had been gradually depressed beneath its 
weight, slipped, and would have fallen with a crash 
to the ground, had not the young man quickly caught 
it. In the descent it grazed his broken arm, which 
woukil have been seriously injured but for his adroit 
substitution of the uahurt one. 

** How fortunate!’ he said, smiling, as he lowered 
the statuette safely to the floor. 

“Fortunate, indeed!” replied Myra, drawing a 
long breath. ‘It made me tremble to see that heavy 
marble rushing down upon your poor arm. I know 
its weight very well, for I qnite tired myself with 
lifting it this morning.” 

* It is no feather, certainly. But 1 did not mean 
on that account. I was thinking what an odd co- 
incidence it was that our difference of opinion should 
have brought me beneath it just as it had decided to 
come down. If our tastes had agreed, you would 
have lost your statue, Mrs. Ardyn.” 

“That would have been a pity, for I want to sur- 
prise Ada with it, and I fear it would have been too 
much of a surprise in fragments. But you are sure 
your arm is unhurt?” 

“Ocertainly. It merely brushed my sleeve in pass- 
ing. But I begin to think that this arm is destined 
to be unlucky.” 

“ Why so? Has it ever been injured before?” 

‘Yes, it was broken, some years since, in very 
nearly the same place. But, after all, I consider that 





“Asif you wouldn’t! Now, Ada, Il want to know 


good luck, rather than ill.” 
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“ Woll, that is certainly an odd idea. Are you fond 
of broken arms?” 

“Why, no, or L shoald have let your statue fall, in 
spite of politeness. Buat— well, will you laugh at me, 
Mrs. Ardyn, if 1 confess that [ am romantic?” 

“Laugh at you? no indeed! but L will like you 
twice as well, for I plead guilty myself. Or, rather, I 
am proud to own it.” 

“Then I will not blush to acknowledge that certain 
circumstances connected with the first breakage of 
my arm make me thankful for what would general- 
ly be considered an unpleasant accident.” 

“ Now, Captain Ormaby, L suppose you foresee that 
Lam going to ask you a very impertinent question. 
Wont you tell me all aboutit, while we wait for Ada? 
You have raised a interest at once, by owning that 
it was romantic.” 

“Romantic on my side, perhaps, bat something | 
better on the other, Certainly I will tell you, if you 
care to hear, but in order to understand the story, 
you must first listen to some disagreeable particu- 
lars respecting myself. However, you have proba- 
bly heard them, already, from Colonel Ardyn.” 

**] have certainly never heard anything discredit- 
able to you from him,” said Myra, softly. “You 
know how highly he esteems you, and it was through 
him that we first learned to like you.” 

*“ You are, and always have been, very kind to me,” 
he answered, earnestly; “and I believe you are too 
noble and generous to share common prejudices. 
The disgrace of poverty was the only dne to which 1 
referred. Iwasa poor and quite uneducated boy, 
when I enlisted in the army, at the beginning of the 
war. I went out for six months, but a short time be- 
fore the expiration af my service, a bad wound in my 
right arm threw me into a low fever, and when I re- 
ceived my discharge, I left the hospital as soon as 
they would permit me, and came North. While I 
was out there, my mother died, leaving me without 
a friend or home in the world, so that I had no par- 
.ticular object in returning, except the craving that 1 
felt fur the sight of Northern scenes and familiar 
faces. It was here in this very State, that the little 
money I had gave out, and, after that, [had to make 
my way along as best I could. About two days afte: 

I had spent my last cent, I remember, on» morning, 
I stopped to rest by the roadside in the shade. Hav- 
ing walked most of the night before, while on the 
previous day I had eaten nothing except some coarse 
fvod which a poor woman had offered me—for I was 


too proud to beg assistance—I was so tired and faint , 


that I fell asleep directly after lying down. I awak- 
ened suddenly, to see two fairies, as T almost fancied, 
bending over me; or, rather, if one was a fhiry, the 
other seemed an angel to my wondering eyes, which 
had never beheld anything so beautiful. I still think 
that I have never seen anything more beautiful than 
that child, for I suppose they were children, and not 
the celestial creatures which I at first imagined them. 
Both were very kind, but especially ‘my angel,’ 
whose eyes were full of tears over my loneliness. | 
think that touched me most of all. Before going 
away, she gave me the flowers she had just gathered, 
and a little purse containing her own money. I re- 
member telling her that I would repay her som: 
day,” said the captain, smiling to himself, “but | 
fear [ shall never find her. Ido not even know he: 
name, which, in my bewilderment, I forgot to ask 
Well, Mrs, Ardyn, it is sufficiently romantic, is it 
not? but not the less true, that the memory of tha’ 
child’s sympathy and kindness has made me what ! 
am. Remembering her, I could not bear to remaii 
an ignorant boy, and I struggled hard to make mysel! 
worthy even to think of her. So you see, at this da) 
I owe her far more than the freely-offered money © 
which she deprived herself for my sake. Is this al 
nonsense to you?” he added, abruptly breaking of 
his story. 

“ How can you ask me such a question?” reproach 
fully replied Myra, who, more than once while ho wa 
speaking, bad seemed upon the point of interruptin; 
him, checking herself, however, each time. “I hav 
been so interested in it all. I assure you, I quit: 
share your admiration for the lovely child. Am 
you have never seen her since? What a pity, but 
perhaps you will find her yet. Would you know her 
do you think, Captain Ormsby?” 

“‘T used to fancy that I should, immediately,’’ h: 
replied; “ but I hardly think it probable, now. 
presume three years have changed her beyond a! 
chance of recognition.” 

“ You haven't described her to me. Do, pleas 
and perhaps I may recognize her from your descrip 
tion. It may be that I know her, since you say i 
happened in this very State. Was it this part of th 
State?” 

“Ono, a different portion entirely.” 

“Still, | might happen to know her. Was she lig) 
or dark?” 

“Fair, decidedly, with blue eyes and golden hair.’ 

“O, blue eyes? And golden hair, you say? Br 
people’s ideas of golden hair are so very different! 
have heard the reddest of the red dignified by tha 
epithet. For instance, was her hair the color of Mi 
Dayton’s? Ah, you arelaughing! Well, her lock 
are rather intense, to be sure. Susy Hyde, then? o 
should you call her hair sandy?” 

Captain Ormsby smiled. 

“T would not, for the world,” said he, “make s 
ungallant a remark about any lady, but Mise Hyde 
hair certainly does not resemble that of my litt! 
heroine.” 

“Tam unfortunate in my selections. Well, mo 
aie call Ada’s hair golden. Was it anything lib 

ern?” 


Captain Ormsby reddened slightly as he replied. 
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with Captain Ormsby—that is, unless you pre- 
to have me sit down!” 
\las! how much difference a comma in a speech 
make!” sighed Ada, demurely. 
Alfred, you really should not put such ideas into 
hild’s head,” said Myra, with gravity. “She is 
yether too young fur such nonsense.” 
| beg your pardon, reverend lady, and will en- 
yor not to corrupt her infant mind!” 
Well, my friends,” said Ada, moving towards the 
, “if you think you can keep peace without me, 
iilleave you alone; having certain affairs of my 
to attend to.” 
{ cannot say that I admire the politeness of this 
»cily,” said Colonel Ardyn, plaintively. ‘* When- 
. ¢ L happen to call here, I am invariably left to the 
‘cy of acertain member of the household, with 
m I am known to be upon the worst terms. The 
ning of such treatment I cannot understand!” 


‘da smiled, but remorselessly delivered him over 
1e hands of the enemy. 
he wedding-day arrived, and with it Captain 
isby, who was at home on a sick-leave, with a 
unded arm. He was a manly young fellow, not 
ich over twenty, with straight, clearly-cut features, 
| large, brown eyes, whose softness modified the 
ierwise haughty expression of his face. Modest, 
manly, he soon became a favorite with the sisters, 
10 would have liked him even if he had not pos- 
sed the irresistible recommendation of being Al- 
.d’s most valued friend. With this additional evi- 
nee in his favor, however, he could not tail to 
ise, and as his arm continued to keep him at home 
+r Colonel Ardyn’s furlough had expired, he de- 
‘od himself to the service of the young ladies, who 
‘nd him a treasure in respect of escort and such 
votherly duties, which they had no brother to per- 
im. Myra, or Mrs. Ardyn, who, in the absence of 
- husband, resided at her wother’s house, was 
ased at observing, as she thought, indications of 
itua) regard between her sister and Captain Orms- 
\, which, upon the part of the latter, at least, seem- 
ready to grow into a stronger feeling. 
One lovely day, the captain called for the purpose 
| inducing the ladies to drive into the country with 
m. It was the very perfection of May weather, 
1 (the charms of earth and sky were so eloquently 
scribed by his lips that Myra was half inclined to 
upliance with his wishes. But, as Ada was absent, 
» bade him wait until her return, which was moment- 
ily expected. This he willingly consented to do, 
d sitting down, was soon deep in the discussion of 
statuette which Myra had purchased the day be- 
‘e, and which had been sent that morning. In the 
urse of the conversation, Captain Ormsby, in order 
) illustrate some point in question, rose and ap- 
roached the bracket upon which the article had 
en placed; when, just as he raised his hand in 
‘signation, the marble, too heavy for its support, 
hich had been gradually depressed beneath its 
‘ight, slipped, and would have fallen with a crash 
the ground, had not the young man quickly caught 
In the descent it grazed his broken arm, which 
ould have been seriously injured but for his adroit 
ibstitution of the uahurt one. 
‘* How fortunate!” he said, smiling, as he lowered 
he statuette safely to the floor. 
“Fortunate, indeed!” replied Myra, drawing a 
ng breath. ‘“ 1t made me tremble tosee that heavy 
varble rushing down upon your poor arm. I know 
3 weight very well, for I qnite tired myself with 
ting it this morning.” 
‘It is no feather, certainly. But 1 did not mean 
a that account. 1 was thinking what an odd co- 
widence it was that our difference of opinion should 
we brought me beneath it just as it had decided to 
me down. If our tastes had agreed, you would 
ive lost your statue, Mrs. Ardyn.” 
“That would have been a pity, for I want to sur- 
rise Ada with it, and I fear it would have been too 
\uch of a surprise in fragments. But you are sure 
yur arm is unhurt?” 
“Ocertainly. 1t merely brushed my sleeve in pass- 
g. But I begin to think that this arm is destined 
be unlucky.” 
“Why so? Has it ever been injured before?” 
‘*Yes, it was broken, some years since, in very 
early the same place. But, after all, 1 consider that 
od luck, rather than ill.” 
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“ ~ «Well, that is certainly an odd idea. Are you fond 
of broken arms?” 

“Why, no, or I should have let your statue fall, in 
spite of politeness. But— well, will you laugh at me, 
Mrs. Ardyn, if 1 confess that I am romantic?” 

“Laugh at you? no indeed! but [ will like you 
twice as well, for I plead guilty myself. Or, rather, I 
am proud to own it.” 

“ Then I will not blush to acknowledge that certain 
circumstances connected with the first breakage of 
my arm make me thankful for what would general- 
ly be considered an unpleasant accident.” 

“Now, Captain Ormsby, I suppose you foresee that 
Iam going to ask you a very impertinent question. 
Wont you tell me all aboutit, while we wait for Ada? 
You have raised my interest at once, by owning that 
it was romantic.” 

‘Romantic on my side, perhaps, but something 
better on the other. Certainly I will tell you, if you 
care to hear, but in order to understand the story, 
you must first listen to some disagreeable particu- 
lars respecting myself. However, you have proba- 
bly heard them, already, from Colonel Ardyn.” 

**T have certainly never heard anything discredit- 
able to you from him,” said Myra, softly. “ You 
know how highly he esteems you, and it was through 
him that we first learned to like you.” 

“ You are, and always have been, very kind to me,” 
he answered, earnestly; ‘‘and I believe you are too 
noble and generous to share common prejudices. 
The disgrace of poverty was the only one to which I 
referred. Iwasa poor and quite uneducated boy, 
when I enlisted in the army, at the beginning of the 
war. I went out for six months, but a short time be- 
fore the expiration at my service, a bad wound in my 
right arm threw me into a low fever, and when I re- 
ceived my discharge, I left the hospital as soon as 
they would permit me, and came North. While I 
was out there, my mother died, leaving me without 
a friend or home in the world, so that I had no par- 


ticular object in returning, except the craving that I 


felt fur the sight of Northern scenes and familiar 
faces. It was here in this very State, that the little 
money I had gave out, and, after that, [had to make 
my way along as best I could. About two days after 
I had spent my last cent, I remember, on» morning, 
I stopped to rest by the roadside in the shade. Hav- 
ing walked most of the night before, while on the 
previous day I had eaten nothing except some coarse 
fvuod which a poor woman had offered me—for I was 
too proud to beg assistance—I was so tired and faint 
that I fell asleep directly after lying down. I awak- 
ened suddenly, to see two fairies, as I almost fancied, 
bending over me; or, rather, if one was a fairy, the 
other seemed an angel to my wondering eyes, which 
had never beheld anything so beautiful. I still think 
that I have never seen anything more beautiful than 
that child, for I suppose they were children, and not 
the celestial creatures which I at first imagined them. 
Both were very kind, but especially ‘my angel,’ 
whose eyes were full of tears over my loneliness. I 
think that touched me most of all. Before going 
away, she gave me the flowers she had just gathered, 
and a little purse containing her own money. I re- 
member telling her that I would repay her some 
day,” said the captain, smiling to himself, “but I 
fear [ shall never find her. Ido not even know her 
name, which, in my bewilderment, I forgot to ask. 
Well, Mrs. Ardyn, it is sufficiently romantic, is it 
not? but not the less true, that the memory of that 
child’s sympathy and kindness has made me what I 
am. Remembering her, I could not bear to remain 
an ignorant boy, and I struggled hard to make myself 
worthy even to think of her. So you see, at this day 
I owe her far more than the freely-offered money of 
which she deprived herself for my sake. Is this all 
nonsense to you?” he added, abruptly breaking off 
his story. 

“How can you ask me such a question?” reproach- 
fully replied Myra, who, more than once while he was 
speaking, bad seemed upon the point of interrupting 
him, checking herself, however, each time. ‘I have 
been so interested in it all. I assure you, I quite 
share your admiration for the lovely child. And 
you have never seen her since? What a pity, but 
perhaps you will find her yet. Would you know her, 
do you think, Captain Ormsby?” 

“T used to fancy that I should, immediately,’ he 
replied; “ but I hardly think it probable, now. I 
presume three years have changed her beyond all 
chance of recognition.” 

“You haven’t described her to me. Do, please, 
and perhaps I may recognize her from your descrip- 
tion. It may be that I know her, since you say it 
happened in this very State. Was it this part of the 
State?” 

“O no, a different portion entirely.” 

“Still, | might happen to know her. Was she light 
or dark?” 

“Fair, decidedly, with blue eyes and golden hair.” 


“O, blue eyes? And golden hair, you say? But 
people’s ideas of golden hair are so very different! I 
have heard the reddest of the red dignified by that 
epithet. For instance, was her hair the color of Miss 
Dayton’s? Ah, you are laughing! Well, her locks 
are rather intense, to be sure. Susy Hyde, then? or 
should you call her hair sandy?” 

Captain Ormsby smiled. 

“T would not, fur the world,” said he, “make so 
ungallant a remark about any lady, but Miss Hyde’s 
hair certainly does not resemble that of my little 
heroine.” 

“Tam unfortunate in my selections. 
people call Ada’s hair golden. 
hers?” 


Captain Ormsby reddened slightly as he replied. 


Well, most 
Was it anything like 





“T should say it was very much the same shade as 
Miss Hilton’s,” he said, without looking up. 

“Ah, that is settled, then. And her eyes—O, you 
said they were blue, I remember. But the descrip- 
tion is so indefinite. Have you not seen any one of 
our friends who at all resembled her?” 

The captain’s bronzed cheek colored still more 
deeply. 

“ Why—to tell the truth—” he hesitated, “ your 
sister reminds me of her—” 

“ Ada?” questioned Myra, with lifted brows, and 
an intonation which made the young man quickly, 
and somewhat haughtily conclude: 

‘Of course I have never imagined them to be the 
same, for, as I told you, the occurrence took place in 
a distant part of the State. I have not taken the 
liberty of connecting ker with it, even in thought, 
but have unconsciously pleased myself with the re- 
semblance. Perhaps 1 should beg pardon for even 
that.” 

And he bowed coldly. 

Myra gave no heed to the constraint apparent in 
voice and word, but, removing her eyes frum the 
street, down which they had been idly wandering, 
said: 

“ Have you the little purse of which you spoke, 
with you?” 

Captain Ormsby answered in the affirmative. 

‘Have you any objection to my looking at it? I 
have a fancy that I know your heroine, and if she is 
the one whom I mean, I should know the purse 
instantly.” 

The young man started as she spoke; then, check- 
ing the words which he had apparently been about to 
utter, took from his breast-pocket a small package, 
which he gave her in silence. 

Undoing the wrappings which enveloped it, Myra 
took it out, a little blue silk netted purse, among 
whose meshes glittered one solitary piece of silver. 
While she yet examined it, the door opened, closed, 
and in another moment Ada stood before them. As 
soon as the latter had returned Captain Ormsby’s 
salutation, Myra spoke: 

“Yes, I do know the owner. Here, take your 
property, Ada!” With these words, she tossed her 
the purse. 

Captain Ormsby sprang to his feet, and stood in 
eager silence, with his eyes fixed upon Ada, who 
looked from one to the other in amazement. Her 
bewilderment was increased by a glance at the purse, 
which had hitherto lain unnoticed in her hand. 

““Why, Myra,” she cried, “it is my purse—the 
very one [ gave the soldier-boy!' Why—where—did 
Captain Ormsby—” 

Here she stopped short, while a flush mounted 
over her fair face. The young man came hastily to 
her side, and caught her hand. 

“Ts it true, then?” he cried. ‘ You are the one of 
whom I have dreamed? tor whom I have searched 
ever since that blessed day—” 

* Now,” suid Myra, pitying her sister’s embarrass- 
ment, “if you will buth sit down like sensible people, 
and attend to me, I will explain the whole mystery. 
Be it known that I, the Sphinx, am about to utter 
an oracle. Captain Ormsby, the Sphinx will consider 
it a tavor if you will give her your full attention.” 
(For that young mau’s eyes 1 much disy lto 
wander to another object.) “ You must know, Ada, 
that while we waited for you, Captain Ormsby was 
so kind as to relate to me a romantic incident of his 
life, whose heroines I almost immediately recognized 
as ourselves, although I was obliged to submit to the 
mortification of having you called an angel, while I 
myself was only a fairy.” 

At this, Captain Ormsby reddened visibly, but was 
silent. Ada’s blushes were yet deeper, but she, too, 
did not speak, and Myra continued : 

“After a while I was quietly dropped out of the 
story altogether, you alone remaining as his guardian 
spirit, and the guide of his destiny, to whom he owes 
everything, not excepting the small sum of money 
which, three yearsago, he promised to repay you. 
Captain Ormsby, I hope you understand my non- 
sense. Iam notlaughing at you at all, but am too 
much delighted that this should have come about so 
oddly and nicely, to be able to speak reasonably. Al- 
though Ada reminded you of the golden-haired girl, 
you did not think of their being the same, because 
this took place at a great distance trom here. But 
the truth is, we used to live in the western part of the 
State, untilabout two and a half years ago, perhaps 
six months after the incident you described, when 
papa died, and mama very soon sold the place, and 
came here, where we have relations. Now it is all 
plain, is it not? Whether or no, you and Ada must 
settle it yourselves, for she has delayed so long that 
*tis quite time I was dressing for my calls, so I must 
deprive you of my valuable assistance. Good-by, 
Captain Ormsby; I shall expect to see you at dinner, 
as I wish to hear from your own lips that that enor- 
mous debt is paid!” 

And with these words she departed. 
Ormsby broke the silence which followed. 

“Miss Hilton,” he said, earnestly, ‘Miss Ada, 
your sister’s words. are more true than she means 
them. Neither you nor she can understand the 
greatness of the debt I owe you, nor from what a 





Captain 





“Are you willing to be the wife of aman like me, 
Ada? Can you marry one who, save for the hope 
and energy which you bestowed upon him, is little 
less poor than on that day when he saw you first?” 

“Tf not you, then none,” replied she, softly. “If 
you love me, I can give you myself, and all that I 
have, as freely as, on that day, I offered the trifle 
whieh Heaven has so blessed. Love does not count 
its gifts.’ 

And his answer? Let it pass. 

And so Colonel Ardyn will stand up at Ada’s wed- 
ding with Captain Ormsby. 
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THE MAIDS OF ENGLAND. 

Not quite twenty years ago, the maids of merry Eng- 
land were not so beautiful as they are at the present 
time; at least, they were not so attractive. It was 
the time which immediately preceded the introduc- 
tion of crinoline; shoes and sandals were in vogue, 
leg-of-mutton sleeves and high waists had gone out, 
but bonnets were still pokey, and the female figure 
was made up after the clock-case model, which we 
are led to believe ruled the fashions in Noah’s ark. 
There was little shape or make about the maids of 
merry England at that period. It was impossible to 
see her profile without a background of bonnet. All 
the wealth of beauty that lay as yet undiscovered in 
her hair, was plastered down over her temples in 
formal sheets of polished vencer, or tied up in a wisp 
and hid ina box behind. The only variety was a 
bunch of prim corkscrew curls which hung on either 
side of her face, like ornaments for your fire-stoves. 
T almost fancy there was an idea that inorder to look 
modest, and maidenly, and feminine, it was neces- 
sary to put the natural beauties of the face and figure 
a little in the shade. : 

Comparatively, the maids of merry England were 
beautiful, but they seemed to be afraid of being su- 
perlatively so. The manners of the maids at that 
time partook of the sober and rigid character of their 
costume. They were apt to sit with their hands fold- 
ed, to deny themselves victuals and drink in support 
of the genteel fiction that appetite was not maidenly, 
to refrain from speaking save when spoken to, and to 
have doubts about the propriety of dancing. It was 
a complaint of the time that the young ladies laced 
too tightly. That was true in a double sense; their 
moral natures were as tightly laced as their bodices. 
It was at about this time that the American ladies 
put the legs of their pianos into trousers. 

The great transformation scene took place shortly 
after the International Exhibition of 1851. Harlequin 
Progress batted (technical term for using his wand), 
and the old woman in the cloak was suddenly trans- 
formed into a fairy princess. ‘The clock-case, and the 
poke bonnet, and the flat shoes, disappeared through 
the trap, and there was the princess in her expansive 
gauze skirt and natty boots, crowned with a cockle- 
shell. Before, she had hobbled like an old crone; 
now, she is on one toe, pirouetting like a Peri! Iam 
not going to enlarge, like a fashion-book, on the 
graces of crinoline. It is not always graceful, and it 
is sometimes a nuisance—for it is proverbial that you 
can have too much even of a good thing—but I be- 
lieve it is a fact that the adoption of this article of fe- 
male attire was the foundation of all the elegancies 
of dress that have since been built upon it. It did 
away with the rigid straight line, and introduced a 
graceful curve, and from that moment it became nec- 
essary that all things should be in an artistic concat- 
enation accordingly. The bell-shaped dress obviat- 
ed any necessity for tight lacing, by rendering the 
natural furm of the body harmonious and compatible 
with the whole design. Under this new impetus, 
elegance and comfort went hand-in-hand. High- 
heeled boots harmonized with the embroidered petti- 
coat (which was now an article of ornament as well 
as use), and high-heeled boots showed off a handsome 
foot, and at the same time kept the handsome fvot 
out of the wet. Then followed the picturesque bur- 
nous, and the elegant lace shawl, both so superior in 
every way to the old three-cornered Paisley or Indian 
blanket, and the dowdy silk mantle that looked as 
if it was made out of veneer. 

The bonnet was a very stubborn thing to'deal with. 
The original model—which our woman folks were too 
conservative to depart from altogether—was radically 
wrong. It was never adapted to any head whatever, 
and the fashion of twisting the hair into a knot be- 
hind, rendered any attempt to reduce its proportions 
only an aggravation of the discomfort it caused. The 
front of the coal-scuttle admitted of various more or 
less graceful modifications; but the back remained 
an inexorable box, until some one hit upon the hap- 
py idea of cutting the back of the box out, and letting 
the great wealth of beauty that lies in the hair flow 
out in natural luxuriance to delight the eyes of men. 
It was only the other day that women discovered the 
great treasure of beauty which lay in their hair. 
Formerly, the primary object of their dressing seem- 
ed to be to tie it up and plaster it down, and put it 
out of sight. I suppose this prejudice—for it can be 
nothing else—came to us from the Puritans. Whata 
long time we have been in outgrowing the austere 
fashions of those gloomy people! 

Mr. Ruskin, who is allowed to be a judge of such 


depth of despair your kindness and sympathy raised | matters, says the present style of female dress is the 


me. Whatever happiness or good my life may have 
is due to you. It is a debt too large forme to pay— 


| 
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most graceful and artistic ever worn. I quite agree 
with him, and I think it has had almost a magical 


it is so large, that—if 1 dared—I would ask you to | effect in bringing out and setting off the beauty ofthe 


make it larger yet, by giving me the dear hand to 
which I owe it.” 


As he stopped, Ada looked up and smiled, and, for | from the land. 
Pausing a moment | 


answer, placed her hand in his. 
before clasping the slight tingers close, he said: 
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| now-a-days. 


maids of merry England. There are no plain girls 
Positive ugliness is altogether banished 


All girls are pretty. Walking the 








carroty girl, in a song or play, was sure to raise a 
laugh of derision. But now, carrots are all the fash- 
ion, the rage. The girl with the ruddy locks, instead 
of plastering her hair down, to look like polished slabs 
of Peterhead granite, combs it out, and lets the sun 
into it, and straightway it is a fleece of gold. Golden 
locks—that is to say, the ridiculed “carrots” of an- 
other period—are now the admiration of all men, and 
the envy ofall women. It is no secret, I believe, 
that many women are in the habit of bleaching tueir 
dark hair in order to impart to it a tinge of the fash- 
ionable and admired red. I am informed, too—and I 
can add my personal testimony to the fact—that red- 
haired girls who have been on the shelf until they 
are no longer young, are now going offin the matri- 
monial market like wildfire. 

The great discovery that women have made, how- 
ever, is not that auburn hair—as they love to call it 
—is particularly pretty; but that any colored hair is 
pretty when naturally and artistically displayed. In 
fact, they have discovered that their hair is their 
chief beauty. Iioid, that no woman can be ugly, or 
even plain, if she have a profusion of hair. The eye 
is nearly always a beaut:*:] thing in woman. The 
mouth may be large and ungraceful, the nose may 
turn up, the cheeks may be too thin or too plump, 
but the eye, in its normal and natural state, is rarely 
without beauty, either of form or expression. Good 
eyes and a wealth of hair will cover a multitude of 
deficiencies in other respects. Our maiden aunts 
have found this out, and these elderly ladies are now 
as smart and almost as juvenile as our sweethearts, 
In fact, when Miss Tabitha and Miss Edith are out 
walking together, itis hard to say, until you come to 
close quarters, which is the old girl, and which is the 
young one. 

The moral influence of dress is well known to every 
one who has been exhilarated by clean linen, or de- 
pressed by an ill-fitting coat. I believe we take a 
great deal of our moral tone from the cut of our 
clothes. A good condition of the clothes we wear is 
necessary to sustain our self-satisfaction and compla- 
cency, but cut and fashion give elegance and ease. 
If you are sensible of being a guy, your deportment 
will be weak and ineffective. You cannot strut like 
a peacock when you know that your feathers are 
those ofa turkey. You must have a sense of being 
up to the mark, before you can practise an elegant 
walk, or adopt an imposing swagger. When our 
dress was ungraceful and uncomfortable, we ourselves 


.were ungraceful and uncomfortable also. The recent 


fashions have worked a wonderful change in this re- 
spect. The maids of merry England are much more 
lively than they used to be. They are more sprightly, 
they have more to say for themselves, and their man- 
ners, which formerly were cold, and stiff, and artifi- 
cial, have now become easy and natural, 





ASKING LIBERTY. 

As the old war-dog Wabash made her third circuit 
at Hilton Head, and let drive her broadsides into 
Fort Beauregard, Ben Burnham, captain of No. 5 
spar-deck battery, pelted away among the rest of 
them, and then walked straight aft, and paying the 
salute to Commodore Dupont, said: 

‘** Please, sir, can I have liberty to go ashore?” 

“Go ashore! Go ashore in the midst of a battle? 
Why, what do you mean, sir?” 

‘“Why, ye see, commodore, there on the beach is 
the Pocahontas’s second cutter that Bill McClever 
and I let go adrift in that -amsquall, and if you’ll 
please to give liberty, why, we’ll swim ashore and 
bring the boat off against the ship comes round 
again.” 

“Look here, my man,” said the commodore, in his 
quiet, pleasant way, “you wait till we have come 
round here about twice more, and then you shall go 
for the cutter.” 

“Thank ye, sir,” said Ben, backing out witha 
quarter-deck bow, and hurrying back to his gun. 

Two more rounds of the Wabash tinished up the 
fight, and the commodore, remembering his promise 
to Ben, gave him and Bill liberty to go ashore and 
bring otf the cutter. 


> 





THE GENERAL SUBJUGATOR. 

A pair of bright eyes, with a dozen glances, suffice 
to subdue a man, to enslave him, and to inflame him 
—to make him even forget; they dazzle him so that 
the past becomes straightway dim to him, and he so 
prizes them that he would give all his life to possess 
them. What is the fond love of dearest friends com- 
pared with this treasure? Is memory as strong as 
expectancy? fruition as hunger? gratitude as desire? 
I have looked at royal diamonds in the jewel-rooms 
in Europe, and thought how wars have been made 
about them; Mogul sovereigns deposed and stran- 
gled for them, or ransumca with them; and daring 
lives lost in digging out the little shiny toys, that I 
value no more than the buttons on my hat. And 
so there are viuer glittering baubles (of rare water, 
too), for which men have {been set to kill and quarrel 
ever since mankind began, and which last for a score 


streets, or driving in the Park, or sitting in a box at | of years, when their sparkle is over. Where are those 
the opera, one is kept in a state of continual admira- | jewels now that beamed under Cleopatra’s forehead? 


tion by the numbers of pretty girls that meet the eye 
on every hand. All this female beauty has of course 
existed at any time; but I venture to think that it is 
only lately that it has been shown off to the fullest 
advantage. In these days of economics and art 
training we know how to make the most and the best 
of things. Mark what a mine of beauty has been dis- 
covered in red hair. How many years is it since red 
hair was temptuously d inated “carrots?” 
To be carroty was to be a fright, and an allusion to a 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR BROTHER. 





BY JOSIE GRANT. 


Tbead—and alone on the battle-fleld, 
And night her mantle had thrown around; 
‘Lhe limbs were stiffened, and stark, and cold, 
As they heavily pressed on the cold, damp ground, 


No mother, or sister, or wife, was there 
To list to the suund of his parting breath, 

As he breathed the words that to them would be dear 
Ere he passed away in the silence of death. 


No hand was there, with the cooling draught; 
No one to comfort, or soothe, or cheer; 

His burning lips would have gladly quaffed 
One glass of water—only one more here ! 


Only one more !—even ¢hat could not be; 
He was passing away to the other side: 
Already the shining ones he could see, 
And he gladly plunged in death's cold tide. 


No sorrow, nor hunger, nor pain, shall he know; 
Nor longer in anguish he sympathy craves: 
He now lives immortal—this mortal below 
Was washed away by the murmuring waves. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEARTHSTONE TALES. 





BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 





A NIGHT IN THE WOODS! 


“Inro the woods?” 

* Into the woods, my boy.” 

Captain Whitney and myself were talking together. 

“Very well; I shall do as you wish, though there 
is savage game in the woods, I understand, and I am 
not used to savage game in the least. I shall rely 
upon you to protect me.” I was enjoying my college 
vacation at the time and was of course quite young. 

“ You are not frightened at shadows, Lsuppose, and 
can pull a trigger as well as another.” 

“Yes, captain, I have had some experience in gun- 
nery; and at target shooting, shuuld not in the least 
mind accepting a challenge even from yourself. I 
also count myself equal to small game of any descrip- 
tion; but when you propose bears and wolves, I can- 
not promise. I flatter myself that my nerves are 
reasonably steady, yet I cannot vouch for them under 
a powerful excitement.” 

“No danger of the powerful excitement, my boy, 
not the least. There are, indeed, some specimens of 
savage game, as you call it, over on the Tonka Lake, 
but in the region where I propose to spend the night, 
there is nothing more savage than deer. You are 
not afraid of a harmless buck, I hope.” 

“The day promises fair, and this gun is precisely to 
iny liking. If you think it an open question whether: 
Tam afraid of a harmless buck or no, just hurry up 
and bring me in range.” 

This of course was many years ago, as you see that 
T am an old man now, and one need not go twenty 
tuiles from Captain Whitney’s residence to find the 
forest alive with game. I had long had bright visions 
of this particular vacation, as it was understood that 
I was to make my way into the wild region where 
the friend of my futher, good-natured old Captain 
Whitney, resided, to wile it away. ° 

A reasonable supply of provision was provided, 
blankets gathered for covering at night; fishing- 
tackle, knives, and an axe deposited in the rough 
lumber wagon, two horses harnessed and attached 
thereto, and then with much free conversation and 
many jests, the captain and myself rode fifteen miles, 
in the two hours immediately preceding the sunrise 
of a September morning. The road was magnificent- 
ly rough, especially the last four miles of it, termi- 
nating in a semi-circular clearing, wherein stood a 
log-house and a log-barn. 

“Here we leave our horses,” said the captain. 
“Sandy will see to them, and we will look for some- 
ting better. Do you notice that heavy timbered 
tact of land inclining along the base of the hill yon- 
der?”—he pointed to the south of us,—“ and the bold 
rocky hill beyond, and a little to the left of it? Our 
path takes us over that ridge. We shall reach the 
Stony Brook at about 9 o’clock, and fish in the pond. 
We shall dine at precisely twelve, in a little bark 
shanty on the shore of the pond. I shall kill a deer 
at two o’clock this afternoon, another at four, and 
two more between the hours of five and six. As for 
you, my boy, you will get indignant at my ‘luck,’ 
as you will call it, and out of patience with yourself. 
This is the first day’s experience universally and in- 

evitably, so school your mind accordingly. You will 
kill nothing to-day !”” 

“Rather an unpleasant programme, captain, so 
far as I am concerned,” I answered, laughing. ‘* We 
shall see by what authority you have arranged it.” 

It amazed me to see the quantity of trappings 
which the captain disposed about his person. Every- 
thing that we needed for camping out in the woods 
he disposed somehow, and all in such a manner as 
not to discommode him in the least. He left me the 
axe and a single basket of provision, declaring that 
he ought also to carry those, but allowed me to take 
them, simply that I might be initiated into the mys- 
teries of real frontier sports. 

We tuiled along through the great mass of forest 
which skirted the hill, climbed the bridge, and 
emerged according to the programme, upon the clear, 
rapid waters of Stony Brook. 

We sat down to rest in the deep shade of a clump 


of pines, and to arrange our fishing-tackle for the 
sport which we promised ourselves in following the 
brook to its mouth. The captain looked at his 
watch, 

“Nine o’clock precisely, my boy. You see that 
when I arrange programmes I know upon what data 
Icalculate. All this region is as familiar to me as the 
soil which I cultivate around my own buildings. I 
have been over it a hundred times.” 

* But you don’t mean to say that I am not to killa 
single deer while you kill half a dozen, captain? 
Your programme has gone very well thus far, but I 
will see that it is altered in some particulars yet.” 


“T have never known the instance of a boy like 
yourself killing a deer the first day of hunting. 
Very likely the thing has been done, but only in re- 
markable cases. The excitement is always too much 
for the nerves.” 

I looked around as I heard a disturbance of the 
brush behind us, though I saw nothing at first, as 
the growth of saplings was quite thick, and the 
ground sloped downward towards the north of the 
pond. I noticed, however, that Captain Whitney 
arose very calmly, cocked his rifle, steadied it against 
one of the pines, sighted over the barrel for a mo- 
ment, and then as coolly uncocked it, and whispered 
to me: 

** You see how strong the impulse is in an old hun- 
ter to mere sure of his game, without even being 
civil to company. Look here. There is as handsome 
ashot as you will getina year. Shoot him through 
the shoulders.” 

I looked in the direction indicated and saw the 
broad side of a buck, about ten rods distant. He was 
standing perfectly still, in a listening attitude, and 
though I was aware of considerable excitement as I 
raised my piece, I yet felt as sure of my game as 
though my knife were already letting loose the foun- 
tain ofhis blood. I fired, and the buck leaped away 
frightened but unhurt. 

‘Is that possible!” I exclaimed. 

* Precisely according to the programme, you see. 
Now if you will walk to the spot, I will show you 
that you shot four feet over his body!” 

The ball had lodged in a tree, and an examination 

showed that the captain was right. 
“ But I know pretty well, however, where to get 
another shot at the animal. We will leave our trap- 
pings here, as we shall not be absent more than an 
hour. Follow me.” 

This was a derangement of the programme—a de- 
rangement which we both had cause to regret ere the 
hot sun of another evening led us to our supplies 
again. 

We went into the woods, reached the place where 
Captain Whitney hoped to get another shot at the 
deer—startled him again—followed further and fur- 
ther into the forest—climbed hills—crossed swamps 
—sweltered on and on—talking but little and neither 
of us enjoying it in the least. I followed the captain 
in the most implicit faith, and he went on, hoping to 
meet with some familiar object which would put him 
on the track again. In the mean time the morning of 
promise had given way to a day of clouds. The sun 
which shone so hotly but an hour before, was now 
hid behind the cloudy vapor. We were without a 
compass, and without a guide of any description, It 
was eleven o’clock when we sat down to rest. 

* We are lost, my boy!” 

The captain spoke with perfect coolness. 

“T have been thinking it likely that such was the 
case this huur,”’ I replied. 

My words did not express all that I felt, for I did 
not like to acknowledge to Captain Whitney all the 
emotions that moved my soul. I was, moreover, ex- 
cessively tired and already faint with hunger. My 
lite at school had been but poor preparation for the 
hardships of the forest. 

“It is something of a mystery, and yet not much of 
a mystery either. There is a beaten track with 
which I am perfectly familiar; once out of that, 
and the sun covered with clouds, and Iam as mucha 
stranger in this great forest as yourself.” 

Here was poor comfurt. Especially to me, who 
knew nothing of meeting dangers and bearing bur- 
dens. 

We killed some small game, ate our dinners, and 
went on again. I noticed that the captain was very 
careful in choosing the direction as we started, and 
very careful during the entire afternoon to maintain 
that direction. Lost though we were, he was too 
much of a hunter to travel in a circle. So while the 
clouds thickened over our heads, we made such pro- 
gress as we could over the rough ground, through 
the tangled underbrush, over the soft surface of 
swamps, and through the great forest in such as- 
pects as it presented itself. 

When darkness came, we gathered such material 
as we could, built a fire, and lay down upon the 
ground to sleep. The situation was not entirely a 
new one to the captain, and in ten minutes after he 
stretched himself upon the moss, he was breathing 
heavily, and sleeping soundly. 

For myself, though I was worn beyond anything 
that I had experienced before in my life, and though 
I coaxed my eyelids and my nerves till midnight, I 
found no sleep. I opened my eyes, and found the 
moon-rays stealing silently through the branches of 
the trees. I replenished the fire, and looked around 
me. 

To my surprise and delight, I thought, through 
the trees, that I discovered the light surface of water, 
and I determined to reconnoitre, and ascertain 
whether we were indeed on the shores of that pond, 
for which we had toiled so persistently through the 





twenty rods or more, and stood on the shores of one 
of the most lovely inland bodies of water that I had 
ever seen. It was circular in form, and slept as 
peacefully in its basin on that starry night, as ever 
infant in its mother’s arms. I seemed to stand on 
the verge of two worlds, the infinite deep above me 
studded with millions of gems, and the same infinite 
deep reflected in the clear water below me, studded 
with the same shining millions of gems. I walked a 
little distance along the shore, and found a rude 
canoe, in the bottom of which lay a single paddle, 
broken midway of the handle. The pond then was 
really found, and the captain sleeping upon its shores 
all unconscious of the fact. 

In retracing my steps, while yet I stood upon the 
shore of the water at the precise point where I first 
reached it, I was sure that I saw something pass be- 
tween myself and the fire. It might have been a 
dog, I could not see distinctly, for the opening be- 
tween the trees was sinall. I watched fora t, 


my inexperience would have proved myruin, And 
yet this is a miserable plea, and I feel it. I only 
know that I debated how to help him—how to reach 
him—how tc make my rifle available, without also 
endangering him, and I know I rejected all plans, 
and sat safely upon the water. 

There was no shrieking on the part of the captain, 
and not the least evidence of excitement. I could 
see that the stock of his gun was shivered to atoms, 
and only the heavy steel barrel remained in his 
hands. I could see also that there was no blind 
striking, but that every blow told when given, and 
that none were given unless necessary. 

Bold, brave hunter, how he fought. One, two, 
three, four, there was certainly one less now, than at 
the commencement of the contest. Would he master 
them all? If I did nothing more, I asked this ques- 
tion very anxiously. 

Why had the howling ceased? And why did not 





and it repassed. Then it satdown and fixed its glow- 
ing eyes seemingly upon myself. It mightjbe a dog, I 
thought, yet no dog of ours, for none was with us. 
Howl, howl, howl! Good heavens! it was a wolf 
then. And then there was an answering howl to the 
left—to the right—beyond the fire—across the pond— 
on every side, one after the other, did voice answer to 
voice in that chorus. I know that my imagination 
doubled and quadrupled the number, for I have rea- 
son to suppose that there were not above half a dozen 
in all. But the sound was horrible to my ears, as it 
woke the stillness of that lovely night. 

And I was alone on the shore of the pond. Wheth- 
er to fire at the wolf, and so wake the captain, if 
nothing more was accomplished, or whether to trust 
the howling itself to wake him, I did not know. 
Whether firing would exaxperate, and so increase the 
danger, I did not know. I knew nothing of wolves, 
only the little 1 had read in books, and that little was 
just sufficient to fill me with horror. So I stood par- 
alyzed, holding my gun and doing nothing. 

Thering ofa rifle—the sudden disappearing of those 
balls of fire which had been fixed upon me, and the 
pat of a bullet upon the water, told me that the cap- 
tain was awake. He called, and I answered. 

At this time we were both actually in perfect safe- 
ty, he protected by the fire, and I having the re- 
source of the boat; but I did not in my ignorance 
think of the fire, and he did not know of the boat. 
He rushed down, therefore, to protect me, and was 
driven back by the hungry pack, which had gathered 
between us. And still the howling went on. 

“Fight bravely!’ he shouted. ‘I will save you at 
every hazard.” 

I, however, could only hear his voice, I could not 
understand his words. And the wolves came nearer, 
gathering around myself. I could see their savage 
forms pass and repass between me and the fire, and 
now and then one would sit down and fix his glowing 
eyes upon me, as in the first instance. 

Nearer and nearer—how many I could not tell. 
And I could see nothing of Captain Whitney, and he 
did not speak to me again. 

As alast resort, when they pressed me too closely, 
1 shoved the canoe into the water, and paddled a safe 
distance from shore. 

There was a howling back in the forest, and in five 
minutes not a wolf in sight. 

Captain Whitney, believing that I was in imminent 
danger, and determining like the noble man that he 
was, to rescue me or share my fate, hac left the pro- 
tection of the fire, and taken a detour to his left; 
his purpose being to join me on the shore. And now 
I was safe, and the wolves upon his track. I heard 
him halloo once, and 1 answered the call. I could 
determine that he was many rods from the fire, and 
near the shore of the pond, 

There was then atime of complete silence. How 
long a time I will not presume to say. Seemingly 
half an hour—reually perhaps five minutes. I halloo- 
ed many times, but reveived no answer. Neither 
was there how] of wolf. The only voice which woke 
the echoes of that hill-bound water, was my own. 
Were I to tell what I suffered in the time, I should 
tell so much less than the truth that I forbear to tell 
at all. 

1 heard a faint call, and looked to my right. The 
rock rose perpendicularly from the water at this 
point, to the height of twenty feet, and then formed 
a broad shelf. Back of the shelf there was another 
rise perpendicular of nine or ten feet, and then the 
ground sloped off into a ridge covered with trees. 

Upon this shelf, in the serene moonlight, stood 
Captain Whitney, and around him the dark savage 
forms of the wolves. He had on neither hat, coat, 
nor vest, and even his shirt was torn to tatters. I 
queried whether he would leap the precipice, and 
paddled in that direction to help him, in case he 
should venture the feat. I saw him step upon the 
verge and look over, while he swung his gun blindly 
around him, to keep off the beasts. 

“‘Itis death if you leap,” saidI. There were sharp 
splinters ofrock at the bottom, standing out of the 
water. 

Then he braced his back against the rock behind 
him and fought the battle! Such a battle, and for 
two hours of time! One, two, three, four, five, I was 
so near that I could count them, their long hungry 
bodies and savage eyes. And was I the coward to 
sit in safety, and coolly see the man devoured by 
wolves? Good God! that I must needs confess it! 
There he stood upon the rock fur two hours of time, 
and such time! And there I sat safely upon the 
water! Iam sure that no one can condemn more 
than I have condemned myself, but I was paralyzed. 





day. Taking my rifle and ammunition, I walked 


the captain answer me when I spoke to him? It 
seemed so horrible, that a brave man must contend 
single-handed and alone, with so many, and such 
bloodthirsty monsters. 

Something fell over the precipice—struggled faint- 
ly amoment, and then begame as Still as the stone 
upon which it had fallen. ‘ 

One, two, three, it was the body of a wolf! I could 
see that it required less exertion to tight three than 
tive, and I looked to the end hopefully. 

Then there was a long, long contest, and the brave 
hunter began to falter. He did not strike so rapidly, 
nor with such force, and he even rested the weapon 
upon the ground now and then—if only for the merest 
moment—as if in the excess of fatigue. He had 
fought so long, and still there were three of the 
wolves—savage as ever—and be faltering. Be it said 
to my credit, that I raised my rifle, sought the best 
opportunity which I could get, and fired. The smoke 
cleared away aud there were three left! 

Still the weakness seemed to gain upon him. I 
could take in the whole spirit of the fight, as I sat 
there so near tiem, and could see the least variation 
in the energy of either the wolves or the man. 1] 
became impressed with the awful feeling that he was 
rapidly failing, and I almost expected each moment, 
to see him go down among the hungry pack. He 
struck so irresolutely, and staggered from side to 
side, 1 even fancied that his eyes were closed. There 
seemed to come over the expression of his counte- 
nance a dullness and vacancy—in short he appeared 
like one fighting feebly for a few minutes of life, not 
at all as though he looked or hoped fur victory, longer. 
I struck a few strokes with my paddle toward the 
shore, and was about to shout to him, that ifhe would 
hold out but for a few minutes, I would stand be- 
side him, when he suddenly roused himself with the 
strength of a lion—threw the whole energy of his 
powerful trame into a few well directed strokes—and 
hurled the steel barrel of the rifle around him, as 
though it were the merest toy, and he a giant. 

OnE! Only one left, I could see that plain enough, 
Two had gone down under the terrible onset. : 

There was a moment more of contest, and nothing 
was seen upon the rock. Wolves and man—all were 
down out of my sight, and all as still as the grave. 

I paddled ashore, and clambered up as fast as I 
could, and found the exhausted form of Captain Wh t- 
ney resting upon the the dead body of the last of his 
victims. A little judicious chating, and some drops 
of spirits which I placed to his lips, revived the man, 
but the wolves were dead. Dead by the awful blows 
of that steel barrel which he held in his hand to the 
last. 

“And what body of water is this?” 1 asked, as 
we paddled away, in the first rays of the sun. 

* LAKE TONKA!” said the captain. 





THE JEWISH DEAD. 

The prescribed mourning for the dead lasts for 
seven days, and a mitigated form thereof for thirty 
days. The rules are, that during the first period 
there shall be no recreation of any kind, but the 
mourner must remain seated on the floor with bare 
feet, neither washing nor changing his raiment. All 
visitors are welcome, but no ceremony is observed, 
and as each takes his departure, he utters the ejacu- 
lation: ‘* May the Omnipresent comfort you with all 
the mourners of Zion and Jerusalem.” The same 
prayer is expressed by the rabbi if the mourner visit 
the synagogue during this period, which no earnest 
man fails to do, seeing that he is received by the 
whole congregation with marks of sympathy as he 
takes his place on the mourners bench. The second 
period of mourning is less strict, but it does not en- 
tirely end for twelve months. The strictness with 
which the prescribed ceremonies are observed will 
depend on the character of the individual: but if the 
deceased happened to be a father or mother, the son 
visits the synagogue frequently to repeat a form of 
prayer on behalf of the soul of the departed, the be- 
lief in the immortality of which is expressly mention- 
ed. The anniversary of the death-day is observed 
throughout life. 





A NEW READING. 

“He drank a mug of ale,” is a simple and proper 
expression of the fact, aud tells its own story; but 
the dtsciple ofthe infil ated school would render .t 
in this wise: ‘‘ He raised the foaming-beverage to his 
lips, he gulped it wiluly, furionsly. He paused for 
breath. Again sank mouth, nose and chin, deep in 
the gigantic tankard. And with a laugh that shook 
the rafters of the crazy barn, he shouted—‘ I’ve 





It is, perhaps, well that I was, for more than likely 


drank it, yes, all, yes, every drop! ha, ha, ha!’” 































































































(Written for The Flag of our Unton.) 
THEN AND NOW. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUNLER, 


Ah, poor soul! she wipes a tear 

At the heartless schoolgirl's jeer 
of “old maid;"* 

For beneath the willows bent, 

O'er a distant grave her rent 
Heart is aid. 


She, when her betrothed went forth, 
In the muster of the North, 
Sad but stern, 
Pledged him on the starlight hill 
To remain unwed until 
His return. 





But he came not, and the blow 
Broke ber heart that laid him low; 
But she still 
Starts to hear on starlight eves 
His step rustling in the leaves 
On the hill; 


And as perfuines from the past, 
On the winds of memory cast, 
Round her flow, 
Murmurs like a soul in pain, 
As she watches there in vain, 
“Then and now !"' 


Sadder than the sound of stones 
On a coftin-lid those tones, 
Then and now, 
When our Parthian thoughts their sight 
Backward turn, and in their flight 
Wound the brow. ° 


=—e > 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY UNCLE PETER. 


BY FRED CHAMIER, 
My Uncle Peter wasa man who throughout | 
with one exception, had been fortunate. If the brex 


of an ill-wind took all his prospects aback, he cout: 


pay round-off upon his heel, brace about and to 


certainty find a fair wind to blow him into port. Yo 


he was the most miserable man alive—a stranger | 
all comfort because he found fault with his comfu 
No weather, no climate pleased him; it was too } 
in New York during the summer—too cold in Pa 
during the winter—Spain was too treacherous, (1 


what can equal a warm sun and acool breeze?) Ita!, 


during March, none but an Italian could stand; a 


with the exception of only one island in this mise. 
able world, he used to wonder how any nation cov « 





boast of its climate. He frequently averred th ° 


Russia and New York were equally cold; “for,” #: 


he, “if a man is frozen, what can it signify fur . 


degree or two of intensity?” 

Uncle Peter was rich, generous, warm-hearted »: 
affectionate—yet he was poor, penurions, indiffer: 
and reserved; he had travelled the world over, yet 


had never seen anything remarkable; he was a livis 


contradiction, and. the ingredients for making pur 
are net more at variance and yet produce «a pm 
generous end than the component parts of this sa 
uncle of mine. 


He lived in our house for many years—in fact + 


was there when I had grown to the age of manho. 
and left the paternal roof to seek my fortune at i 
bar of justice in a fur distant city. Our family 
that time consisted of my father and mother, 
sister Mary and the hired girl Lucy. 

A few mornings befure my departure, we were 
breakfast as usual—mother apparently indispo 
father uncommonly indifferent to every earthly ol, 
but the paper and his food; and Uncle Peter, v: 
had come in from his morning walk, unbuttoned 
coat, pulled down his vest and gave a hasty glance 
a mirror, when in came Mary who seated hersel: 


the officiating post of honor, having previously ru \ 


the bell, 

“ Lucy,” said she, as the girl entered, “ this w: 
does not boil; take the coffee-pot out and rem« 
this inadvertence, | suppose I must call it.” 

“ OF” suid Uncle Peter, “ nothing goes right in 
wretched city. I believe this is the only time sin 
returned to this villanous climate that I ever ventu 
out without my umbrella, and of course down cor: 
the rain hard enough to drown an oyster.” 

** Does it rain, Peter?” asked father, indifferen: 
“T hope you are not wet.” 

* Does it,” replied uncle, “ever cease raining 
this wretched country? 1 declare one might as ». 
expect a total exemption from taxes as a glimpr: 
sunshine between November and June.”” 

Breakfast was now progressing in the usual m 
ner, and while the gentlemen are skirmishing : 
politics, L will give you a rapid sketch of my un 
previous life. 

When fifteen years of age, he had been take: 
England by a relative, and trom thence sent to I 
where he joined one of the houses of agency exi 
in that country. Promotion was rapid, and a 
years saw him a partner of the firm; his fortune 
svon made, and having entirely withdrawn from ! 
ness, he spent several years in travelling and t) 
returned to America, At the expiration of t! 
years he received the most pressing letters frou 
old partners, requesting him to return—in fact, » 
ing that since he retired, the other partners f 
themselves unable to conduct the business, Hi: 
stantly resolved to rejoin them and wrote to 
effect. Between the arrival of bis letter and hir 
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THEN AND NOW. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 
Ah, poor soul! she wipes a tear 
At the heartless schoolgirl's jeer 
of “old maid;"* 
For beneath the willows bent, 
O'er a distant grave her rent 
Heart is aid. 


She, when her betrothed went forth, 
In the muster of the North, 
Sad but stern, 
Pledged him on the starlight hill 
'To remain unwed until 
His return. 


But he came not, and the blow 
Broke ber heart that laid him low; 
But she still 
Starts to hear on starlight eves 
His step rustling in the leaves 
On the hill; 


And as perfuimes from the past, 
On the winds of memory cast, 
Round her flow, 
Murmurs like a soul in pain, 
As she watches there in vain, 
“Then and now !"" 


Sadder than the sound of stones 
On a coffin-lid those tones, 
Then and now, 
When our Parthian thoughts their sight 
Backward turn, and in their flight 
Wound the brow. ° 
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MY UNCLE PETER. 





BY FRED CHAMIER. 

My Uncle Peter wasa man who throughout life 
with one exception, had been fortunate. Ifthe breeze 
of an ill-wind took all his prospects aback, he could 
pay round-off upon his heel, brace about and to a 
certainty find a fair wind to blow him into port. Yet 
he was the most miserable man alive—a stranger to 
all comfort because he found fault with his comfort. 
No weather, no climate pleased him; it was too hot 
in New York during the summer—too cold in Paris 
during the winter—Spain was too treacherous, (for 


pearance, the partners gave out that, tired of living | 
in America, he had resolved to return to India and | 
follow his old occupation. His known talents and | 
attention to business soon gave a greater stability to 

the house, but on his arrival, and after a close in- | 
spection of the accounts, he found the firm in a state 
of insolvency. To have withdrawn instantly would 

have been to ensure its failure, and he had a heart 

too generous for that, and a head too clear to consider 

the business as desperate. He declared himself a 

partner in the concern and was seen the next day at 

the office. He embarked his whole capital and turned 

his attention to a speculation in opium with China. 

He saw the immense profits likely to accrue, and 

seized the moment when the house had recovered 

stability sufficient to enable him to undertake the 

voyage, to set the wheels in motion. He went and 

made his arrangements, and on his return found that 

one of his partners had retired to England, leaving 

his brother, a man no way calculated to forward the 

business in his stead. In the meantime the senior 

partner became “ righteous overmuch ”—his Method- 

ism and his conscience, two things which never 

troubled him much before, now began to assume ! 
some sway over him. He calculated that at the mo- 

ment, if every creditor came tor his own, some would 

be deficient; he thought he was acting dishonestly in 

continuing to receive when he had not enough to pay, 

and in the terror of conscience, betrayed the circum- 

stances of the house, under a most sacred promise, of 

course, that it should be kept a secret. 

No one keeps a secret—we always manage to hint 
that we know something—curiosity probes to find it 
out and not unfrequently succeeds. If the partner, 
like young ladies who for the first time have proposals 
made to them, told one and then another of his sex, I 
know not; but the secret did escape. The buzz of 
uncertainty only rendered the concern open to more 
conjecture and comment: and one fine morning when 
Uncle Peter went to the office he found the clerks 
waiting for admission, and was greatly surprised 
when he heard from strangers that the house had 
failed. He had never been apprised of the religious 
man’s intention, and in the midst of his most flatter- 
ing dreams as to the realization of property by the 
speculation above referred to, found himself a bank- 
rupt—his every cent gone—his years of toil and hon- 
esty useless—his time, his fortune and his reputation 
lost. 

He was ruined—but not in energy and health, and 
his mercantile knowledge soon got him employment; 
by degrees he worked up the hill—his honesty, pro- 
bity and candor being proverbial—and in ten years’ 


month or two with him. Prescott was an old friend 
of mine and we were in India together. I remember 
once when he was sick I recommended him to go to 
the Nielgherries in order to try—” 

“Our patience, Peter—what have India and those 
jaw-breaking mountains to do with your landlady, 
lawyer and lodgings? Just contine yourself, if you 
can, to the subject.” 

“O, very well, John, only keep yourtemper. Well, 
I sent my servant to take two places.” 

“Two places,” said Mary, ‘why who was going 
with you?” 

“Only myself, Miss Mary; but as I hate being 
crowded, I took the opposite place for my legs. Well, 
when I got into the coach and seated myself in a cor- 
ner and was just spreading my cloak to wrap my feet 
up in, who should come in but an elderly lady, as she 
was pleased to call herself, and, down she sat exactly 
opposite me, jamming my legs up like an Indian fakir, 
those men who make vows to—” 

“Tell their stories without wandering. Don’t get 
into India, or it will be four o’clock before you get 
fairly started in the coach.” 

“T did not dare say,” continued uncle, “ that I had 
taken the place for my legs and the old snap-dragon 
fussed around for some time and then let down the 
window, through which came a breeze as heavy as a 
monsoon or one of those squalls in the China seas, 
called typhoons.” 

“O?!” interrupted father, ‘‘ we’re in China now!” 

‘No, no, John, only, you see, it was a thorough 
draft; for a gentleman who came in wrapped up like 
a mummy—lI could not even see his tace—had seated 
himself by the side of my tormentor and left the 
window down. ‘Are the insides all right?’ asked the 
coachman. ‘O yes,’ answered the porter, ‘the in- 
sides is all right and the gent with the legs isin.’ As 
this was heard, every one began to look at his neigh- 
bor’s legs; a doubt seemed to exist—” 

“Tfever you would tinish your story, Peter!” 

“© dear papa, do allow Uncle Peter to continue; 
he is so droll and tells the story so naturally.” 

“O come, John, none of your impatience, I beg. 
The coach soon drove off, the mummy went to sleep; 
the lady kept admiring the view, and I, almost pet- 
rified, hugged my corner. In this miserable manner 
we continued without once exchanging words until 
finding the cold so intense and the company so silent, 
I stopped at a small village and paid my fare. I had 
just got to the door when the guard called out, ‘That’s 
the gent with the legs!’ Immediately out popped 
the heads and every eye wasopen. I ran intoa small 
room, and never felt so pleased as when I heard the 





A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


Have you made one heart happy to-day? How 
calmly can you seek your pillow, how sweetly sleep. 
In all this world, there is nothing so sweet as giving 
comfort to the distressed, as getting a sun-ray into a 
gloomy heart. Children of to-morrow meet us wher- 
ever we turn. There is no moment that tears are 
not shed and sighs uttered. 

Yet, how many of those sighs, those tears are 
caused by our own thoughtlessness! How many a 
daughter wrings the soul of a fond mother by acts of 
unkindness and ingratitude. How many husbands, 
by one little word make a whole day of sad hours and 
unkind thoughts? How many wives, by angry re- 
criminations, estrange and embitter loving hearts? 
How many brothers and sisters meet but to injure 
and vex each other, making wounds that no human 
heart can heal. 

And if each one worked upon this maxim, day by 
day—striving to make some heart happy—jealousy, 
revenge, madness, hate, with their kindred evil asso- 
ciates, would forever leave the earth. Our minds 
would be so occupied in the contemplation of adding 
to the pleasure of others, that there would be no 
room for the ugly fiends of discord. Try it, discon- 
tented devotees of sorrow, self-caused, it will make 
that little part of the world in which you move, an 
Eden. 





The difficulty of refuting very silly and weak argu- 
ments reminds one of the well-known difficult feat of 
cutting through a cushion with a sword. 
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Soda Water—lIts History. 

We will venture to say that very few of our readers 
who frequent the soda fountains know the manner in 
which the beverage is made. Soda water is simply 
pure water impregnated with carbonic acid gas. It 
is known by its agreeable, pungent taste, by its 
slightly exhilarating qualities, and its bubbling and 
scintillation. The water to be impregnated with the 
gas is placed in a strong vessel, usually made of iron 
or copper, called a fountain. The gas, after being 
passed through water to purify it, is conducted 
to the fountain, and after sufficient agitation in con- 
tact with the gas, at a high pressure, the water be- 
comes impregnable, and is then what is known as 





id was about to shout to him, thatifhe would 
but for a few minutes, I would stand be- 
1), when he suddenly roused himself with the 
' , . of a lion—threw the whole energy of his 
| trame into a few well directed strokes—and 
le steel barrel of the rifle around him, as 
¢ were the merest toy, and he a giant. 
Only one left, I could see that plain enough. 
+ wo gone down under the terrible onset. ! 
was @ moment more of contest, and nothing 
, » os. upon the rock. Wolves and man—all were 
aes fay t of my sight, and all as still as the grave. 








e ¢ : soda water. The first experiments were made by 
what can equal a warm sun and acool breeze?) Italy, time he meal again epesed an affluent man. Know- | coach driving off without me; ae = I have dis- Venal, in France, 1750, and published in 1776; by 
during March, none but an Italian could stand; and ing the and of this mortal life, he | covered that the mummy was Prescott! I ordered a Priestly, in 1798; and later by Bergman, Black, Van 
with the exception of only one island in this miser- resolved not to give fortune an opportunity of playing post-chaise and travelled back to my lodgings in Helmot and others. The first manufactory in the 
able world, he used to wonder how any nation could | him any more tricks. He remitted his wealth in London. To my greut astonishment I found lights in | 1a was established at Geneva, by Goss, an apothe- 
boast of its climate. He frequently averred that | produce to America, and embarked on board a ship | my room, and to the much greater annoyance of the culty of thak city, whose etiniist cakes maar tell t0 
Russia and New York were equally cold; “fur,” said | called the Frederick, to return to his native land. | landlady I walked in just as she and her friends were 40,000 bottles of “ Eaude Selts.” In 1790, his partner, 
he, “if a man is frozen, what can it signify fur a | The ship was to touch at Batavia, and on her passage | sitting down to a snug supper—having helped them- | 17° 5.41, founded an establishment in Paris, where 
degree or two of intensity?” Uncle Peter found his mind so much oppressed with | selves to my tea and sugar, intending as they said to were compounded not only the principal inthersl 

Uncle Peter was rich, generous, warm-hearted and | Presages of a dismal kind that he felt uneasy and replace it the next day; that is, for Twining’s best, waters of France, but even those of foreign countries: 
affectionate—yet he was poor, penurions, indifferent | heard the warning voice of fate in his dreams. His | tilling up the caddy with hyson mundungo stuff, sold 








‘ed ashore, and clambered up as fast as I 

-ad found the exhausted form of Captain Wh t- 

‘ing upon the the dead body of the last of his 

; ' A little judicious chating, and some drops 
7 8 which I placed to his lips, revived the man, 
wolves were dead. Dead by the awful blows 

teel barrel which he held in his hand to the 


‘ . | what body of water is this?” 1 asked, as 
led away, in the first rays of the sun. 


& TONKA!” said the captain. 





THE JEWISH DEAD. 


rescribed mourning for the dead lasts for 





had never seen anything remarkable; he was a living 
contradiction, and. the ingredients for making punch 
are not more at variance and yet produce a more 
generous end than the component parts of this same 
uncle of mine. 

He lived in our house fur many years—in fact he 
was there when I had grown to the age of manhood, 
and left the paternal roof to seek my fortune at the 
bar of justice in a fur distant city. Our family at 
that time consisted of my father and mother, my 
sister Mary and the hired girl Lucy. 

A few mornings befure my departure, we were at 
breakfast as usual—mother apparently indisposed, 
father uncommonly indifferent to every earthly object 
but the paper and his food; and Uncle Peter, who 
had come in trom his morning walk, unbuttoned his 


frequent repetition of his nightly fears, he left the 
Frederick at Batavia, took another vessel and arrived 
safely at Boston, but from that day to this the Fred- 
erick has never been heard of. Years have elapsed, 
the insurance has been paid, but no intelligence has 
whispered the fate of the unfortunate ship. 

Immediately after his arrival, he settled down toa 
quiet life with his brother, and we now come back to 
the breakfast-table, where, after discussing politics 
and seriously commenting on the best investment for 
money, he suddenly turns his eyes upon me (I had 
just been admitted to the bar), and broke turth 
thus: 

“A lawyer! I hate them all—even to speak to 
them—for they charge words; and if once they get 
you into correspondence no man knows how long the 


for the Indiamen, when—” 

“OQ tor mercy’s sake, spare us, Peter, and do try to 
get to the end of your story before midnight.” 

“ Well, the next morning I wrote a letter on the 
subject to the landlady who soon came puffing into 
the room and said I was no gentleman indeed to hint 
that any one had stolen my tea; that I had taken her 
apartments fur a month, and that I should pay her to 
the moment. ‘Here,’ said I, ‘take your money and 
I’m off to-day.’ ‘That you may do if you like,’ she 
replied, ‘but you shall pay me for another month, 
because you have not given me notice of your inten- 
tion to quit.’ ‘ Very well,’ said I, ‘ then I'll stay and 
I’m much mistaken if you don’t get tired of me.’ As 
the best way of disturbing any house without being 
indictable for a nuisance, L resolved to take lessons on 


over Europe, and the manufacture of simple agrated 
water is now conducted on so large a scale in all civ- 
ilized countries that a very large amount of inventive 
talent has been successfully employed in improving 
the necessary apparatus. 





The Electric Light at Sea. : 
Some interesting experiments have just been made 
at L’Orient, on board the Coligny, the object of which 
is to utilize the electric light at sea. By means of a 
submarine reflector, the water was illuminated toa 
great depth, so that it was possible to look down 


swimming round the lamp as if inan aquarium. A 
kind of diving-bell, with a large glass eye in one side, 
and arranged to supply air to a diver, was also let 


from the deck and see the fish, attracted by the light, _ 


ays, and a mitigated form thereof’ for thirty 

‘he rules are, that during the first period 

‘tall be no recreation of any kind, but the 

ban rt must remain seated on the floor with bare 
‘ither washing nor changing his raiment. All 

» are welcome, but no ceremony is observed, 

each takes bis departure, he utters the ejacu- 

‘*May the Omnipresent comfort you with all 
‘urners of Zion and Jerusalem.” The same 

3 expressed by the rabbi if the mourner visit 


coat, pulled down his vest and gave a hasty glance at | bill will be.” the violin, and engaged a cast-off orchestra man to down to a depth of thirty-eight fathoms. By means 
I blushing replied that he seemed to speak from | come and give me an hour’s quiet practice at eleven = this ae ete bs will be easy to inspect submarine 
the officiating post of honor, having previously rung | experience. o’clock at night. I began the gamut with a horrible cee ga to - coral, = and recover wrecked 
the bell. “Experience! You'd better believe! Why, when | squeak and continued—tirst an. hour—then had tea— ee. bd Re Soo Pag hs ike wise exchanged, by 
“Lucy,” said she, as the girl entered, “this water | I was last in London I had to pay a lawyer £10, 8s. | then practice—then brandy and water, until about pene, cute pence ay eh cee ee te Bra 
does not boil; take the coffee-pot out and remedy | 6d. for notifying me to quit the apartment I was in!” | two o’clock. The consequence was, the people on < ie se ras - , wh ‘aid ted send x erent app’ rot 
this inadvertence, I suppose I must call it.” “ Had you paid your rent?” inquired Mary. the ground floor gave warning, the ladies onthe sec- on fs Sa ae a ae : iss ghennny . fe 
“OY” said Uncle Peter, “ nothing goes right in this | ‘To be sure I had not. When I took the lodgings ond floor gave warning and it'was finally finished by, | Ag st my A e 2 ?. . Baz! wt 
wretched city. I believe this is the only time since I | the landlady or her dirty maid, I don’t know which, | a rascally lawyer giving me a warning, which cost pecan a gers, and were found to give sa - 


a mirror, when in came Mary who seated herself at 


P F this time onward, laboratories multiplied all 
and reserved; he had travelled the world over, yet he | produce having sailed before him, and startled by the | at three half-pence a cartluad in India for dunnage pn P al 





xgogue during this period, which no earnest 
ils to do, seeing that he is received by the 
ongregation with marks of sympathy as he 
‘is place on the mourners bench. Thesecond 
of mourning is less strict, but it does not en- 
ud for twelve months. The strictness with 
he prescribed ceremonies are observed will 
on the character of the individual: but it the 
‘d happened to be a father or mother, the son 
le Synagogue frequently to repeat a form of 
ym behalf of the soul of the departed, the be- 
he immortality of which is expressly mention- 
1e anniversary of the death-day is observed 


‘hout life. 
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A NEW READING. 


drank a mug of ale,” is a simple and proper 
on of the fact, and tells its own story; but 
ciple ufthe intl ated school would render .t 
vise: ‘* He raised the foaming-beverage to his 
gulped it wiluly, furionsly. He paused for 
Again sank mouth, nose and chin, deep in 
“utic tankard. And with a laugh that shook 
ters of the crazy barn, he shouted—‘ I’ve 
» yes, all, yes, every drop! ha, ha, hal’” 
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returned to this villanous climate that I ever ventured 
out without my umbrella, and of course down comes 
the rain hard enough to drown an oyster.” 

** Does it rain, Peter?” asked father, indifferently ; 
“T hope you are not wet.” 

“Does it,” replied uncle, ‘ever cease raining in 
this wretched country? I declare one might as well 


expect a total exemption from taxes as a glimpse of 


sunshine between November and June.” 

Breakfast was now progressing in the usual man- 
ner, and while the gentlemen are skirmishing over 
politics, I will give you a rapid sketch of my uncle’s 
previous life. 

When fifteen years of age, he had been taken to 
England by a relative, and trom thence sent to India, 
where he joined one of the houses of agency existing 
in that country. Promotion was rapid, and a few 
years saw him a partner of the firm; his furtune was 
svon made, and having entirely withdrawn from busi- 
ness, he spent several years in travelling and then 
returned to America. At the expiration of three 
years he received the most pressing letters from his 
old partners, requesting him to return—in fact, stat- 
ing that since he retired, the other partners found 
themselves unable to conduct the business. He in- 
stantly resolved to rejoin them and wrote to that 
effect. Between the arrival of his letter and his ap- 





promised that I could have wax candles whenever I 
wauted them, free of charge. At the end of one 
month she brought in a bill of seven shillings for 
candles!” 

‘“ Which you of course paid?” 

** Never, sir, never; I would have sooner shipped 
myself oft for Java direct. Ah! that is something 
like a climate; no rainy days, no cloudy mornings— 
all sunshine and liveliness.” 

“And snakes and mosquitos and fevers and scor- 
pions and centipedes and fleas, flies, bugs, bats and 
water-rats,” said my father in a breath. 

“Stop, stop,” replied Uncle Peter; “all the time I 
resided in Java, which was seventeen years, I never 
had but one snake in my bed, was only stung twice 
by the scorpions, and only bit six times by the centi- 
pedes.” 

“And the mosquitos?” said Mary. 

““O, poor, little, innocent things, not bigger than a 
gnat and nearly as harmless; they buzz and bite, but 
that’s all.” 

“And quite enough too, I should think,” replied 





father; ‘‘ but come, let us hear your lawyer story.” 

“O, that is a business of tive minutes,” said uncle, | 
relinquishing his egg and pushing his plate a little 
from him; “ why; you see, one day I was invited to 
go down to Prescott’s, who lived near Bath, to passa 





over ten pounds.” 

“And served you right. Is your story at last 
finished, Peter? Well, thank the stars in good 
earnest!” 

With this, the party broke up, and each betook him- 
self or herself to the occupation of the day. 





CHILDHOOD. 

A child’s eyes!—those clear wells of undefiled 
thought—what on earth can be more beautiful? Full 
of hope, love and curiosity, they meet yourown. In 
prayer, how earnest; in joy, how sparkling; in sym- 
pathy, how tender! The man who never tried the 
companionship of a little child has carelessly passed 
by one of the greatest pleasures of life, as one passes 
a rare flower, without plucking it or knowing its 
value. A child cannot understand you, you think. 
Speak to it of the holy things of your religion, of your 
grief for the loss of a triend, of your love for some one 
you fear will not love in return—it will take, it is 
true, no measure or soundings of your thought; it 
will not judge how much youshould believe; whether 


your grief is rational in proportion to your loss, wheth- | 


er you are worthy or fit to attract the love which you 
seek; but its whole soul will incline to yours, and 
engratt itself, as it were, on the feelings of the hour. 


Scientific Dodges, 

It is well-known that ink is a precipitate of gallate 
of iron, mixed up and kept in suspension in gum and 
water. As the water evaporates the ink thickens, 
and, moreover, becomes mouldy, owing to a small 
proportion of organic matter proceeding from the 
gall-nut. M. Mathieu Plessy has got rid of these in- 
conveniences by making a new kind of ink with pyro- 
galic acid, and the coloring matter derived from 
Brazil wood and other sorts of wood used in dyeing. 
This ink flows well, and never turns yellow on paper. 
Dr. Werner, physician to the factory of MM. Dollfus, 
of Mullhausen, treats wounds and sores of every kind 
with a lini t thus posed :—Strasburg turpen- 
tine, 1000 grammes; bicarbonate of soda, 25 grammes; 
distilled water, 10 litres. Digest for six days ina 
warm bath, ina temperature not exceeding 75 degrees 
| cent., and filter. This is a sort of turpentine soap, 
| much more soluble in water than turpentine itself. 
| It evaporates but slowly, and costs very little. Most 
wounds are cured in one-third of the time required 
| by other applications. In some cases the wound heals 
with extraordinary rapidity, but in all its appear- 
| ance is healthy, and very little suppuration takes 
| place—a very important cireumstance, since it pre- 
| vents the danger arising from purulent intection. 
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RICHMOND IN THE PRESENT. 

Having recently returned from a visit to the capital 
of the late Confederacy, in which we had ample 
facilities for informing ourselves thoroughly as to the 
existing condition of affairs, we propose to lay before 
our readers a brief summary of what we saw and 
hear while there. Much has been written on this 
topic that had best been left unpublished, for its ten- 
dency has been only todo harm. The highest duty 
of a journalist now, is to lend all bis influence to the 
bringing back of the happy state of harmony that 
prevailed between North and South previous to the 
war. The Southern people are, we are convinced, 
sincere in their willingness to be true and loyal to the 
Government to which they have succumbed, and it 
is our duty to take them frankly by the hand. 

No city in the South was more thoroughly wedded 
to the cause of the late Confederacy than was Rich- 
mond, and now no city is more prominent in the work 
of restoring the authority of the Government. Her 
public men are anxious to lead the people back to the 
paths from which they wandered, and the people, 
with but few exceptions, are prepared to sustain the 
president in his measures. The same men who con- 
trolled the press of the city during the war, and who 
did their utmost to destroy the Union, are in charge 
of the new journals, and are faithfully fulfilling their 
pledges tothe Government. The proprietors of ‘‘ The 
Republic,” which is now the most loyal journal of the 
city, were, during the war, connected with ‘“‘ The Ex- 
aminer,”’ and “‘ The Dispatch.” 

The city suffered severely by the fire which oc- 
curred at its evacuation by the Confederates. Almost 
the entire business portion is in ashes. Thousands 
were by this terrible conflagration ruined in a few 
hours. The leading merchants of the city were im- 
poverished, and the sudden destruction of the value 
of Confederate money made bankrupts of the entire 
population. There was no circulating medium dur- 
ing the war but this currency. Gold was to be had 
only at ruinous rates, and the suddenness of the col- 
lapse gave no one any chance to turn his “ gray- 
backs” into good money. When the evacuation and 
capture of the city occurred, the people found them- 
selves without funds, and many of them without 
provisions. This caused great suffering. Many who 
had lived in wealth previous to this, were forced to 
depend on the rations issued by the Union forces. 
This suffering has been alleviated in a slight degree, 
but still prevails frightfully. It will increase during 
the winter, which in Northern Virginia is very se- 
vere. There are few who are able to lay in supplies 
of fuel, and we learned to our surprise that many, 
very many, bave scarcely clothing enough to keep 
them from freezing during the winter. 

Business is reviving. There is a vigorous trade 
with the North springing up again, and to this we 
look with great hope. A return of the old commer- 
cial relations must be followed bya return of good 
feeling. The great difficulty, however, that mer- 
chants labor under is the scarcity of money. The 
people need almost everything that can be bought, 
but they haveno money. The army and the throngs 
of visitors from the North have kept up a moderate 
circulation of “‘ greenbacks,” but the citizens have 
been able to purchase but a small portion of what 
they absolutely need. 

The conduct of the army has done much to influ- 
ence the feelings of the citizens.. The brave men who 
have saved the Union have won great glory by their 
conduct in Richmond. They have treated the people 
with respect and sympathy—not as conquered foes, 
but as erring brethren who have been brought back 
heme. Valor honors valor, and there has sprung up 
between the army and the people a warm feeling, 
whieh we hope and believe will continue to increase 
until it pervades our whole land. 

If Richmond has erred, it has suffered terribly. 
The sword, fire, famine and sickness have carried 
sorrow to every hearthstone. Its best men are dead, 
or in want. ‘Thousands of competent, energetic citi- 

zens are compelled to remain idle, without any hope 
of being able to maintain themselves or their fami- 
lies. Places that were once musical with the hum of 
machinery and the sounds of industry, now echo only 
to the footfall of the passer-by, and the city that once 














NAPPADALIS LALA 


sat so beautiful on ber seven hills, now bears upon 
her breast a hideous wound that half a century will 
not heal entirely. We talk of suffering here, but we 
can form but a faint conception of the extent to which 
it prevails not only in Richmond, but in the entire 
South. Itis heart-rending; and what makes it worse 
is the fact that these men are our brethren, misguided 
and erring, but still our brethren. 

They bear their trials bravely. They do not like to 
ask for assistance, but they need it greatly. During 
the winter, we doubt not, frequent appeals will be 
made to us to help them, and we hope for the honor 
of New England, they will be met heartily and 
promptly. This city, especially, has never been spar- 
ing of its sympathy when distress has asked for aid, 
and it will add a bright gem to the crown it wears so 
worthily by giving relief to the suffering South. 
What though the people of that section brought this 
trouble upon themselves? What though they might 
have been as happy and as prosperous as we, had 
they been true to their allegiance? Let us not forget 
that they are our countrymen—citizens of that Union 
which we have made gréater and more glorious than 
ever. They are the countrymen of Washington— 
many of them the children of his compatriots, those 
giants of our iron age. Let us show them that we 
can forgive as well as resent, and that as we knew 
how to meet them in a fair open fight, we know also 
how to greet them now as friends. What city is so 
fit to take the lead in this great and good work as 
Boston? Massachusetts had no better friend than 
Virginia when she needed aid in the good days gone 
by. Her heart is greatand warm. She has done her 
duty to the Union. Now let her come forward and 
lead in the work of making that Union a happy one. 
She will never have a better opportunity. 

The people of Richmond are representatives of the 
entire South. They are anxious to be united to us 
once more in heart as well as in name. The question 
for us to decide is whether we will receive them with 
kindness, or stand coldly by and see them suffer un- 
told misery. We may depend upon it, the best way 
to make them love the Union, is to do what we can to 
help them in their day of trouble. 





A BRILLIANT WEDDING. 

A brilliant wedding took place in Albany recently, 
the parties united being ex-Senator John V. L. 
Pruyn and a daughter of Judge Parker. Over one 
hundred carriages were in attendance, and the side- 
walk leading to the portals of the edifice was laid 
down with Brussels carpet. The groom entered the 
church by one door, and the bridal cortege by 
another, to the measured music of a melodious band. 
The solemn and impressive Episcopal marriage cere- 
mony having been performed by Bishop Potter, as- 
sisted by two other clergymen, the bride and groom 
partook of the sacrament according to the old En- 
glish custom. Eighty presents were given to the 
bride, among them a diamond-set watch, a diamond 
necklace and a bracelet and pin, two hundred years 
old. 


NEW YORK BONNETS. 


For the past few weeks there has been a spirited 
contest between the advocates of the Fanchon and 
Empire bonnets, but now that the “grand opening” 
has come, with its display of designs in velvets, satins, 
feathers, flowers, artificial birds and gilt ornaments, 
it is decided that the Empire has come off victor, and 
will be the bonnet of autumn and winter. The Em- 
pire hat, made in the extreme of fashion with its 
raised crown, after the style which prevailed more 
than halfa century ago, attracts much attention; 
but there is evidence that it is by no means a favor- 
ite of youthful promenaders: for they turn away 
with a look that indicates, “‘I wont wear it.” It 
must be admitted the Empire is rather matronly for 
the girl of eighteen. 








A KNOWING Doctor.—A Paris correspondent tells 
the following story: A newly-made doctor, practising 
in the environs of Paris, was called in by a small 
shopkeeper to see her child, suffering from a sudden 
illness. He gave a prescription, went away, and 
called again two days after. The woman met him 
on the threshold, wringing her hands, with her face 
bathedin tears. ‘ How is your child?” ‘ Dead,” 
was the agonized answer. ‘Dead! what with?” 
“The measles,” gasped the weeping mother. ‘‘ Mea- 
sles!” thundered the doctor; ‘* wretched woman, you 
have killed your child. If you had only told me that 
it was the measles, I could have prescribed for it di- 


rectly.” 
+ > 





A WAR HorsE.—At the parade of the Second Reg- 
iment, in New Haven, last week, a novel incident oc- 
curred, Somobody had bought and placed in a 
pasture lot on Orange street a cavalry horse—one of 
those sold at auction. As the battery passed this lot, 
the bugler sounded some kind of a call, and this horse 
dashed forward, jumped clean over the rail fence 
which formed his inclosure, and took his post imme- 
diately in the rear of one of the mounted officers, 
from which position he could not be driven away, and 
so in that self-chosen station he too went into camp. | 
The horse has probably been used by a mounted 
orderly while in the service. 








Coot—A Boston gentleman stopping over night in 
a hotel in Portland, Me., in the morning called for 
the Boston dailies, to get the news. ‘‘ We don’t take 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 
“FATAL Vows: or, The Bigoted Enthusiast,” by 
Theodore Arnold. 
‘A REMARKABLE Bopy OF WATER,” by James 
Parish Stelle. 

“ A CHECKMATE,” by Miss Camilla Wiilian. 

“ GEORGIE’S HEART LESSON,” by Margaret Verne. 

« A Poricr Story,” by Will Rochester. 

“NATALIE: or, The Hero without a Name,” by 
Mrs. M. A. Denison. ° 

““M. M.: or, THE NEGLECTED WARD,” by Harry 
Olifant. 

“SHOT IN THE HEAD,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” compiled by George 
Bancroft Griffith. 

« A LESSON FOR WIVES,” by Nell Clifford. 

“Youna Fouks’ Cius,” reported by William L, 
Williams. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

‘* FREEDMAN’S THANKSGIVING HYMN FOR 1865,” 
by Clarence F. Buhler. 

“Susy LISLE,” by Beulah Bright. 

“THE MARRIAGE,” by George J. Varney. 

© O, SAD IS MY Spirit,” by Earl Marble. 





dew Publications. 


BALLOU’s DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR No- 
VEMBER.—Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated 
Magazine, devoted to literature, amusement, and 
all that is good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, 
or $1.50 per year. 

The November number of BALLOU’s DOLLAR 
MONTHLY is an excellent one, and is embellished with 
eleven engravings, and twelve comic cuts, illustra- 
tive of laughable events and everyday scenes. The 
reading matter is good and original, and the publish- 
ers feel proud to be able to say that they issue the 
best and cheapest magazine of its class in the coun- 
try. Here is a list of contents of the November num- 
ber:—‘‘ A Simoon in the Desert ;” ‘‘Summer Water 
Excursions ;” *‘ Street Preaching in London ;” “‘ Mor- 
mon Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah ;” “The Jolly Old 
Hunter;” ‘A Ship in a Typhoon;” “The Bald- 
headed Eagle ;” “The City of Jericho;” “A Water- 
spout at Sea;” “The Baths of Lavey, Switzerland ;” 
‘Captain Hubbell defending his Boat;” ‘The Poor 
Stroller’s Lament ;” “Manton the Murderer ;” “‘Com- 
munings;” ‘ Mrs. Raymond’s Governess ;”’ ‘ Lizzie’s 
Letters; “‘L’Automne;” ‘ Marion’s Betrothals;” 
“A Husking Festival;” ‘The Pirate Foiled;” “In 
Love;” “Only for a Week;” ‘‘The History of a 
Chicken ;” ‘* Editor’s Table;”’ ‘‘ The Florist;’” “The 
Housewife ;” ‘Curious Matters;” “Facts and Fan- 
cies;” ‘‘Our National Gallery ”—Humorous I]lustra- 
tions. 

The DOLLAR MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty centsa year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for jifteen 
dollars. : 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with the DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and DOLLAR MonTHLy, 
one year, for $5.00. 

THE BUSHRANGERS. A Yankee’s Adventures in 
Australia during his second visit. By the author 
of ‘The Gold Hunters: or, Life in Australia.” Tl- 
lustroted, Near 500 pages. Published by Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price, $2.00. 


This is a book that we have read with much plea- 
sure, and we think that it will have even a larger 
sale than its predecessor, “The Gold Hunters,” by 
the same author. Ifone wants stirring, lively litera- 
ture—something that will make the hair rise and the 
flesh creep, let him peruse these works, and the re- 
sult will be obtained, for they are eminently sensa- 
tional, and vet through them runs a vein of genial 
humor that is very taking, and sometimes laughable. 
We would not recommend these books for a quiet 
Sabbath School library, yet the children would find 
much that is valuable in them, for we notice that the 
author punishes vice and rewards virtue; and this in 
a land like Australia, where there are more bad than 
good people, is doing considerable for the human 
race, especially when we consider that the scene 
where the story is founded is peopled by desperate 
bushrangers, ticket-of-leave men, convicts whose 
time has expired, natives of uncertain temper, and 
speculative miners from all countries eager for gold, 
and none too scrupulous about obtaining it. 

All such characters the author has grouped around 
him and made the most of in “The Bushrangers.” 
He has managed matters in a skillful manner, even 
introducing some love scenes in the volume that are 
rather taking, for he has painted his heroines with 
the roseate hue of youth and beauty. One of them, 
the stolen child of a baronet, is a wonder, considered 
in all respects; and although we might object to her 
slang, we certainly could not to her good looks, for 
according to the author, she must have been very 
loveiy. 

We wish that we had the space to mention each 
character that appears in “The Bushrangers.” Heze- 
kiah Hopeful, of Hillsborough county, New Hamp- 
shire, is one of the most prominent—sharp and keen 
as his native air in the month of December; while 
Bill Hackett, of Illinois, is a good specimen of a 








village papers here, was the cool reply. 


Western man—tougi:, hardy, and courageous even to 


tashness. We find in the volume some of onr friends 
~—some that we met in “The Gold Hunters.” They 
were most welcome, and we followed their fortunes 
as ardently as when we first knew them. 

Those who read “The Bushrangers” when it ap- 
peared in the columns of the American Union, week 
after week, may now like to obtain the whole story 
in book form. We will send it, post-paid, on receipt 
of $2.00, or we will send ‘The Bushrangers” and 
“The Gold Hunters,” post-paid, for $3.50. The lat- 
ter work has been through six or seven editions, and 
yet the demand still continues good, and is likely to 
for several years to come. We should have stated 
that the illustrations by Champney are excellent, 
some of the best that ever appeared from his pencil. 


WISE PROVERBS. 

Fight hard against a hasty temper. 

Repeated kindness will soften a heart of stone. 

A cheerful spirit gets on quick; 

A grumbler in the mud will stick. 

Sins and debts are always more than we think 
them to be. 

There is more learning than knowledge in the 
world. , 

Experience and wisdom are the two best fortune- 
tellers, 

The world is too narrow for two fools a-quarrelling. 

The ungrateful man muddies the spring trom 
which he has drunk. 





Who knows to spare and when to spend, 
Who kzows to hold and when to lend, 
Who knows to stand and when to bend, 
Wi safely reach his journey’s end. 





(GFSELF-BINDING PoORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 





END OF THE WoRLD.—A British army officer, 
Captain W. A. Baker, of the Royal Bombay Engi- 
neers, has ‘at last settled the year in which the world 
will come to an end. In a work just published in 
England, entitled “The Day and the Hour: or, Notes 
on Prophecy. A Sketch of the Future, extracted 
from the Bible,” he states that the day of judgment 
is tixed for September 20, 1878. Notes due on the 
20th will accordingly be payable on the 19th. 





— 


THE FLAG OF ovR UNnION.—Boston has a world- 
wide reputation as a seat of literature; but the most 
beautiful weekly published there is the old established 
and well-known LY The Flag of our Union, an 
excellent paper for the home circie. It is the best 
printed, and one of the largest papers published. 
Elliott, Thomes & ‘Talbot, publishers, Boston, Mass. 
Four dollars a year.—Lapeer (Mich.) Republican, 





Nor u1s Forte.—When General Grant was a clerk 
in his brother’s store at Galena, he was considered a 
man rather below mediocrity because he had to try 
two or three times before he could succeed in tying 
up a bundle neatly. 

GOD AND THE SOLDIER. 
In times of war to God we humbly pray 
To bless our arms, and grudge no soldier's pay ; 
When danger 's o'er, they ‘re both alike requited, 
God is forgot, and the poor soldier slighted. 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The publishers of the FLaG oF oUR Un1on take pleasure 
in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. It is 


a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Samily Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. Ta.es, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE 
THE Camp, THE CoUNTING-RooM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of-each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Brest WriTERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in euch number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


Onecopy one year - - - - - $4.00 
Two copies oneyeur - - - - = - 1.50 

ur © rears Sk tt ev eae 
Ten “ “ “ a a ~ a - 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and the DOLLAR Monta- 

LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and NovgE.- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and Ame@RicaN UNION for 86.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the Fiae, 
Unton, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
A rage copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

(47> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvs.isuers, 





63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE HERO WITHOUT A NAM: 
A Story of Life's Vicissitudes. 


BY MRS, M. A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TAKING POSSESSION, 


DINING-ROOM, not | 

but exceedingly elegani 
vites the reader's atter 

In it were seated, one st. 
day, seven young 
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round a table sparkling 
silver. The tea-tray 
on «a smaller table, an 
tea was turned out 
slight, agile German, 
taken to the dining 
where each one helped 
self t» cream and suga 

“ Not so fashionable, 
a dark-haired youth, \ : 
massive watch-chain 
claimed taste lackin,. 
money plenty,“ but I want tea with my dinner 
me, the glorious beverage three times a day. 

” 

7 “So Madame de Santy is really going, b: 
baggage,” remarked a demure-looking youny 
on whose fourth finger sparkled a diamond 
great value. 

“Yes, and Um not sorry,” responded a 
“Variety is the spice of life,’ and the little wi 
French Canadian has held on long enoug! 
heartily glad she has made her fortune and ir 
off. I wonder who's to be her successor?” 

“A woman from the country, I hear, ver 
corn-silk,” remarked another. 

“A Venus on the Amazonian scale,” said 
who had prepared his food with great precisi: 
was always ready to begin when all the other 
half through. 

“There’s a young lady in the affair, an’ 
handsome one, too,” said somebody who had 
spoken a word, 

“The deuce there is!” ejaculated the first + 
passing his cup fur some tea. “Well, now, t!' 
freshing. If we could only have her at table 
“1'd leave to-morrow,” growled a cynical b 
from the opposite end, who seemed inclined | 
the not over-pleasing reflection of himself in 
mirror, opposite. 

“ What! if the lady were young and hands 
“The younger and handsomer, the quick » 
the response. ** We get along better without v 
“That is, we gluttonize more at our 
snapped a little fellow who did full justi: 
viands before him. 

“J should hope we were none of us glutto: 
one who had not spoken before; and ther 
and looked shame-faced. 

“Our parson has given his opinion,” said 6° 
at which the young fellow blushed more de- 
looked defiantly over it. 

“For my part, 1 don’t want women,” | 
tirst speaker, whose conversational power 
to depend mainly upon the passage of his « 
other table. ‘We should bave a fuss the 
we allowed it. If she or they were more t: 
narily attractive, two thirds of us would low! 
“eyes at her and daggers at each other. 
jog as we have been jogging. Let well enoug 

“ Amen tw that,” echoed several of the ot! 

“Say, fellows, have you heard the last 
report?” asked some one, afer @ short |i 
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quiet. 

“No; what is it? By the way, I won. 
new landlady understands what good cvoh: 

“If she does, she will be an improv 
madame,” responded another; ‘ but what 
report?” 

“Why, old Rentz is at sword’s points wit 
Horace keeps mum about it, though. 1: 
name of Jack do these things leak out? 
there was an uncommonly pretty girl—” 

“ That’s it,” growled the cynical bachelo: 

“ Please to wait till the moral comes in,’ 
the narrator. “ Let’s see, where was 1? O 
very nice, handsome, ladylike creature—a 
thaybe, to Miss Rentz, and a great deal 
and cleverer than that young lady, W« 
and the short of it is, old Rentz loved her 
to marry her, young Rentz loved her and \| 
to marry her, and after several quarrels, t! 

finally, a bigger one than the rest, and y 

wont live in the house with old Rentz. A 
ty little romance. This afternoon, Hora 
we were chums when we were boys 

know—and wanted us to find room for b 

coming here to board.” 

“Bravo!” cried several voices. . 
“But which is likely to get the yo 
asked some one. 
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A Story of Life's Vicissitudes. 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





CHAPTER IX. 


TAKING POSSESSION. 


DINING-ROOM, not large, 
but exceedingly elegant, in- 
vites the reader’s attention. 
In it were seated, one stormy 
day, seven young men, 
round a table sparkling with 
silver. The tea-tray stood 
on @ smaller table, and the 
tea was turned out by a 
slight, agile German, and 
taken to the dining-table, 
where each one helped him- 
self t » cream and sugar. 

“ Not so fashionable,” said 
a dark-haired youth, whose 
massive watch-chain pro- 
claimed taste lacking, but 








money plenty,“ but I want tea with my dinner. For 
me, the glorious beverage three times a day. I like 
it." 

“So Madame de Santy is really going, bag and 
baggage,” remarked a demure-looking young man, 








on whose fuurth finger sparkled a diamond ring of 
great value. 

“Yes, and I’m not sorry,” responded a third. 
“Variety is the spice of life,’ and the little wizzened 
French Canadian has held on long enough. I’m 
heartily glad she has made her fortune and is going 
off. I wonder who’s to be her successor?” 

“A woman from the country, I hear, verdant as 
corn-silk,”’ remarked another. 

“A Venus on the Amazonian scale,” said a fifth, 
who had prepared his food with great precision, and 
was always ready to begin when all the others were 
half through. 

“There’s a young lady in the affair, and a very 
handsome one, too,” said somebody who had not yet 
spoken a word. 

“The deuce there is!’ ejaculated the first speaker, 
passing his cup fur some tea. ‘‘ Well, now, that’s re- 
freshing. If we could only have her at table, eh?” 

“I'd leave to-morrow,” growled a cynical bachelor, 
from the opposite end, who seemed inclined to study 
the not over-pleasing reflection of himself in a large 
mirror, opposite. 

“‘ What! if the lady were young and handsome?” 

“The younger and hand , the quick 
the response. ‘‘ We get along better without women.” 

“That is, we gluttonize more at our leisure,” 
snapped a little fellow who did full justice to the 

viauds before him. 

“¥ should hope we were none of us gluttons,” said 
one who had not spoken before; and then blushed 
and looked shame-faced. 

“Our parson has given his opinion,” said some one; 
at which the young fellow blushed more deeply, but 
looked defiantly over it. 





»” Was | 





“O, neither—that is, she wont have the father— 
but how about the son, I don’t know.’’ 

“T know he is wretchedly fast,” spoke up another. 

“Then there’s only one vacant seat left,” said 
one, “and there are a dozen claimants for it.” 

“It is taken,” gravely responded the tea-drinker, 
passing his cup again. 

“ Who is it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But 1 do; it’s young Revere. Splendid fellow! 
He’s with Dr. Landis, the great bone-setter—prodig- 
ously rich old cove, too. Eventually, I suppose hell 
drop this mortal coil to Revere’s advantage; for the 
old man thinks the world of him.” 

“I wonder who this new landlady is?” asked the 
cynical bachelor. 

““I wonder who this young lady is?” queried the 
tea-drinker. 

“I wouldn’t give a brass farthing to know,” was 
the answer. 

Meantime, the old madame was taking her depar- 
ture and the new one coming in. They met like old 
friends. 

“IT don’t know of any one I would want my house 
and good-will to go to, so quick as you,” said Madame 
de Santy, who yet retained hcr French accent. 

“And I don’t know how I shall succeed,” said 
Aunt June, looking with sparkling eyes on the rich 
appointments that were now all her own. 

“ There’s no danger, my dear friend, only let them 
alone—let them consider the house entirely at their 
service, I mean the part that is laid out for them. I 
assure you, they are all gentlemen—they never vio- 
late the proprieties. They have their own parlor, 
and scarcely ever enter yours. You are as secluded 
as if you lived apart from them. When they order 
extra suppers, they pay in the most liberal manner. 
They enter at the front entrance; I have been accus- 
tomed to use the side, which is quite as handsome, 
and that insures privacy. Don’t be afraid, my dear,” 
she continued, as Natalie peered into an open room; 
“they all happen to be out this noon—every key is 
gone. Go right in, my dear; that’s new furnished, 
or the door wouldn’t be open. It’s waiting for a 
grand piano, I think. The gentleman has three 
rooms, he furnishes himself. Isn’t it splendid?” 

It was a lofty room, not very large, but richly cor- 
niced and paneled. The hangings were green and 
gold, the furniture was luxurious. In one corner 
stood a beautiful harp half disclosed by the falling of 
its crimson cover. Near that was a massive rose- 
wood book-case, filled to the top with richly-bound 
volumes, on the centre-table, ornamented with a 
velvet cloth, were strewed carelessly some magazines 
and books, a massive carved vase of antique pattern 
stood in the centre, and lying near by, was a unique 
case for eye-glasses. 

Nattie suppressed an exclamation as she saw them. 
She stooped to examine them, and saw, in fine gold 
lettering, the name of Horace Rentz. 

“T thought I knew it,” she said to herself. And 
in spite of all her command, the blood rushed to her 
temples, and her head throbbed wildly. She dared 
not venture a question, but looking closer, her con- 
jectures were confirmed, On the harp, which she 
had thought at first seemed like a familiar acquain- 
tance, she saw the initials H. R.; on the books they 
were stamped in gilding or bronze. Why had he 
come here? Could he have heard? did he suspect? 
O, the mystery was charming! And should she by 
any chance see him? The thing was not improbable, 
though they were to live so separately that it was by 
no means to be depended upon. 

“T don’t know the young gentleman who has taken 
these rooms,” said the old madame; “but he is well 
connected and vouched for. I overheard something 
from my butler, who hears everything, I don’t know 








“For my part, 1 don’t want women,” put in the 
first speaker, whose conversational powers seemed 
to depend mainly upon the passage of his cup to the 
other table. “We should have a fuss the moment 
we allowed it. If she or they were more than ordi- 
narily attractive, two thirds of us would look sheep’s 
eyes at her and daggers at each other. No—let us 
jog as we have been jogging. Let well enough alone.” 

“Amen to that,” echoed several of the others. 

“Say, tellows, have you heard the last sensation 
report?” asked some one, after a short interval of 
quiet. 

“No; what is it? By the way, I wonder if our 
new landlady understands what good cooking is?” 

“Tf she does, she will be an improvement on 
madame,” responded another; ‘‘ but what about that 
report?” 

“Why, old Rentz is at sword’s points with his son. 
Horace keeps mum about it, though. How in the 
name of Jack do these things leak out? It seems 
there was an uncommonly pretty girl—” 

“ That’s it,” growled the cynical bachelor. 

“ Please to wait till the moral comesin,” continued 
the narrator. “Let’s see, where was 1? O, the girl—a 

very nice, handsome, ladylike creature—a companion, 
maybe, to Miss Rentz, and a great deal handsomer 
and cleverer than that young lady. Well, the long 
and the short of it is, old Rentz loved her and wanted 
to marry her, young Rentz loved her and didn’t want 
to marry her, and after several quarrels, there came, 
finally, a bigger one than the rest, and young Rentz 
wont live in the house with old Rentz. A very pret- 
ty little romance. This afternoon, Horace met me— 
we were chums when we were boys together, you 

know—and wanted us to find room for him. He is 
coming here to board.” 

“Bravo!” cried several voices. 

“But which is likely to get the young lady?” 
asked some one. 





how, to the effect that the young man and the father 
| had quarrelled, and so separated. I advise you not 
| to keep Ben; he’s feathered his nest here very well; 

and besides, he has a spice of mischief in his compo- 
sition, which, if one did not know him, might do 
harm.” 

“T don’t need him,” said Aunt June. 

Natalie sauntered about that room, pleased and 
sad together. It certainly meant something, this 
being under the same roof with him. He must have 
heard of the proposed change, but his silence had 
disheartened her and roused her pride. He had said, 
often and often, that no circumstances should or 
could change the feelings with which he regarded 
her—that some day he would prove this—and yet he 
had not thought enough of his word to send her one 
little letter. The father and son had quarrelled— 
that might prove a clue to the mystery. The elder 
had forbidden the younger man to write to her, it 
might be, finding out through artful Bell how the 
matter stood with them, and finally a rupture had 
ensued. Now, then, he was free, and he had come 
here to Madame de Santy’s, where he might be un- 
der the same roof with her. 

‘“‘*Well, he shall seek me,” said proud Natalie. 
“He shall find me no easy conquest; and as for the 
wealth, he shall find how I will despise it. I have no 
fears on my own account. I am self-poised, cool, 
and naturally reflective. Besides, I shall be on my 
guard, and try to steel my heart against him, if there 
is need.” 

Ah! the poor weak heart sank as she added these 
words—‘‘ if there is need.” He might no longer love 
her. The thought was torture. Sometimes, she 
wished matters had taken a different turn. Paul 
Revere was too noble, too handsome, not to make 
some impression upon such a girl as Natalie. If 
there had been no incentive drawing the other way, 





Revere. As yet he had not divined her secret, though 
he often wondered at her strange ways, and fancied 
at times that there must be a secret attachment. 
He was destined, however, to be undeceived. 





CHAPTER X. 
NATALIE’S WHEREABOUTS FOUND. 


THE cool days of November had come. A splendid 
wedding, the talk of all the city, had been celebrated 
in St. Stephen’s, in which fair Belle Rentz acted the 
part of interesting bride. Two columns of newspaper 
comments had astonished and delighted the thou- 
sands who had not been able to get one peep at the 
ceremony. Father and son were present, but they 
did not speak. In fact, the breach had not been 
healed, nor was it likely to be. Opposition only made 
the old man’s passion stronger. He had managed, 
by close observation and ceaseless questioning, to 
find out the whereabouts of Natalie; but at the last, 
only by what seemed the merest chance. 

Driving one day in an open barouche, he fancied 
he saw a figure like Natalie’s. He checked the speed 
of his horses till he brought them to a walk, and fas- 
tened his eyes upon the agile, graceful form. In 
numberless ways he tried to see her face, and once 
she half turned it; it was closely veiled. Still he 
was possessed with the idea that it must be Natalie. 
Driving hastily to a stable, he gave his team in 
charge, and hurried up the street. Natalie was still 





moving onward, unconscious that she was so closely 
watched, though she had dreaded a meeting with 
him, and in consequence she always was on her 
guard. 

The walk was not alongone. Natalie paused at 
the side entrance of Madame de Santy’s—the house 
still bore the old name. Mr. Rentz stood at adistance 
and saw her enter. His heart beat more fiercely 
than it had throbbed since his lusty youth; for he 
was well aware that Horace boarded at the De Santy 
house. Could it be possible that Horace had out- 
witted him? If not, what was the meaning of this 
proceeding, which looked like intrigue? All that 
was left honest in the old man’s heart revolted at the 
conjecture that torced itself to his mind. 

“If 1 find it is so,” he said, savagely, “‘I’ll not only 
disinherit, but I'l] shoot him.” 

At that t a hand young man left the 
house, stood upon the marble steps for a few mo- 
ments looking carelessly about him. 

“ll inquire,” said the elder Rentz, to himself, and 
forthwith stepped up to him. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but does Madame de San- 
ty keep this house?” 

“She did, sir,” said young Revere, who knew his 
questioner on the instant. 

“‘ But does not at present?” 

“Not at present, sir,” returned the young man, 
adding, cautiously, ‘I believe a lady from the coun- 
try bought her out, sir; and though Madame de 
Santy has no interest in the place at present, it still 
goes under her name.” 

‘‘ Ah, indeed! Thank you,” said the old gentleman, 
and walked off. 

“JT rather think I baulked him that time,’ mut- 
tered Paul, walking down street. 

“Tl go in and see for myself,” muttered Rentz, 
moving up street. 

A threat he presently put in practice, for as Paul 
disappeared, he turned and briskly neared the house. 
His knock was answered by a tidy little girl, who 
ushered him into the family parlor. 

Presently Aunt June entered. He remembered 
her fresh, smiling face, and she remembered him; 
both, however, chose to seem like strangers. And 





Aunt June received caliers now-a-days, it required a 
good memory to recall the coarsely but neatly-clotbed 
country dame of ten years ago. Mr. Rentz, on the 
contrary, was not much changed. 

“You have found out my Natalie,” said Aunt June, 
to herself. 

“Ah! I see—the base fellow is worse than I imag- 
ined,” said Mr. Rentz, solus. 

** You are the proprietor of this house, I suppose, 
madam?” 

Aunt June nodded. . 

“1 called to see if you took lady boarders,” he 
added. 

“No, I have no lady boarders; I do not wish for 
them. The house has always been known as a gen- 
tleman’s hotel, solely.” 

‘*Pardon me, I understood that a friend and his 
wife boarded here.” 

“There is not a married gentleman in the house, 
sir.” 

‘Then I have been misinformed.” 

At that moment, innocent Nattie burst out in one 
of his favorite songs. She was alone in the next 
room at her sewing, little dreaming who was with 
her aunt. The voice was a cultivated one—the song 
impossible to a mere novice. 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Rentz, who had turned as 
pale as marble at the sound, while Aunt June grew 
correspondingly red, and tidgeted nervously, all un- 
used to conceal her emotions, ‘‘1 think you said you 
had no lady boarders.” 

* You will understand me, I trust, sir, when I re- 
peat that I have no lady boarders; my niece stops 
with me.” 

Her tone and look silenced him. How should he 
proceed next? Natalie, herself, prevented more 
questions. As innocently as when she sang, she pre- 
sented herself at the parlor door, dressed all in white. 








she acknowledged that in time she might love Paul 





She was in one of her radiant moods, and looked, to 


him, heavenly. At sight of him, she grew distraught 
at once. She had been fearful of a meeting, but 
never dreamed it would take place thus. He sprang 
up with all the ardor of youth, his face beaming with 
delight. 

“Miss Natalie!’ was all he could say. 

“Mr. Rentz!” She could scarcely avoid giving 
him her hand, though she grew deadly pale. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” he said. 

“Mr. Rentz, you will excuse me, I am sure. I 
came in for a pattern—I am very busy. Aunt, where 
is that little toilet-box?” At that moment her eye 
caught it on a side table, near Mr. Rentz’s elbow. 
He turned as she reached for it, started violently at 
sight of it, retreated a step, his eye still tastened on 
it, but with an expression of horror. Natalie cap- 
tured it, with a bow and a forced smile made her 
adieus, and vanished. 

“O aunt! what shall I do?” she cried, lifting her 
white face from her hands, as her aunt entered, not 
long after. 

“7 don’t know, child. He must have been search- 
ing all this time. If only you hadn’t sung, I think 
I'd have blinded him, for he didn’t seem to know me, 
though 1 knew him the moment I saw him.” 

*“*O aunt, he’l be coming here again, and I dread 
it so!”” 

“But you shan’t see him, child, you shall never 
see him. He shall not persecute you, so don’t be 
worried, my dear.” 

At that moment a light footstep was heard, and 
betore either could vanish, there stood one of the 
boarders—the cynical bachelor, Mr. Edwards. 

**I beg pardon,” he said, hastily, “I could find 
nobody, and rang several times.’’ 

* O, yes—my niece, Mr. Edwards.” And Natalie 
smiled saucily at his confusion. 

As for Mr. Edwards, he who was 80 morose, 80 se- 
vere upon women in general, a sudden admiration 
took possession of him. He stared and stammered, 
blushed, and lost his self-possession ridiculously, for a 
man of his nerve. He had something to tell when he 
went back, and instead of passing Rentz’s room, 
where the latter sat, lazily reading, he sauntered 
in. 

“What the deuce, eh! who is that girl with this 
old woman, Rentz?” 

“How should I know?” queried Horace, looking 
up. 

“True enough, how should you? but—but—I saw 
her just now.” 

‘“* And the sight seems to have dazed your faculties 
somewhat,” said Rentz, becoming interested. ‘ Well, 
that’s good—for a woman-hater like you.” 

* Rentz, she’s—she’s the loveliest creature I ever 
saw.” 

Horace leaned back in his chair and langhed Jong 
and heartily. 

“I don’t know why you should make sport of a 
fellow,” said Mr. Edwards, ruefully. 

“Forgive me, my friend, but it’s really too good. 
Upon my word, I must see this paragon, who should 
be absolutely perfect, to have made such an impres- 
sion on you. Pray, how did you manage it?” 

“Why, I rang for a servant until I was tired—it 
seems to me servants are deucedly scarce in this es- 
tablishment—so, nobody coming, I grew a little hot- 
tempered, and ventured upon the madame’s private 
apartments. I was going to blurt out something that 
might not have added to her composure, but that 
lovely vision—” 

Horace almost roared again with laughter. 

“ Lovely vision! why, you’re getting poetical, man, 
in your old age. Wl give it up—Edwards, the eyn- 
ical, the rusty old bach, in love. It will be such fun 





indeed, in the rich lace cap and shining silk in which | 





for the fellows!” 

“T’d like to see you attempt it.” 

*O, now don’t be savage, Edwards, but let a man 
enjoy his joke. l assure you if it amounts to any- 
thing serious, I congratulate you. Yon coukin’t do 
better than invest your surplus funds im the support 
ofa charming Mrs. Edwards; but be sure and invite 
me to the wedding, and Jet me be best man.” 

“Pshaw!” muttered the bachelor, turning on his 
heel. 

“Stay, Edwards—lI’m only joking, you know; wpon 
my word, I am. And I should dike te catch a peep 
at this matchless creature. Who does she look like? 
any of our lady acquaintances?” 

“ She looks something like that picture of the’Ma- 
donna hanging there,” was the reply. 

“That! why—that looks like—but nonsense!” He 
arose from the table, his face altered, his eyes eager. 
* Are you sure she looks like that? That resembles 
a friend I had once; 1 bought it on that account.” 

“It does resemble her very much.” 

“Strange. I really must see her. Js she young?” 

“Extremely youthful in appearance,” returned 
Edwards, moving towards the door. 

* How can I manage to get sight of ber?” 

“O, you must use your wits for that purpose,” said 
the young man, shortly, and was gone. 

‘“‘ Like the Madonna,” sighed Horace. “ Well, that 
is over,” he added, moodily; “and yet, E wont answer 
for the consequences, should 1 happen to meet her 
again. Strange, indeed. No ordinary person would 
have 80 affected Edwards, who is usually the hardest- 
headed fellow about.” 

‘““Who came here to-day, did you say?” he asked, 
when they were all at table, catching a familiar 
name. 

“Rentz senior,” said Paul, quietly. 

“T have not seen him—was he after me?” queried 
Horace. ‘« 

“TI really don’t know,” said Paul. “ He did not 
come in.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A VISITOR. 


It was a dull, almost a stormy evening. For the 
first time Aunt June had yielded to her husband’s 
solicitation, and gone to see a play. The carriage had 
driven off with them—the house was apparently de- 
serted. Nattie intended going too, but at nightfall 
she had nursed a bad headache in vain, and could not 
accompany them. , 

“T can’t think of leaving you alone,” said Aunt 


June. 

“Nor I either—but the tickets are bought,” said 
Martin, ruefully. 

“O! don’t have the least fear on my account,” 
cried Nattie, cheerfully. “I shall sit up till Horace 
comes—he is always in at nine, you know, and then 
if my head is no better I shall retire.” 

“Still, [ can’t think it quite right,” persisted Aunt 
June. “I wish we had kept Lu.” 

Lu was the errand girl. 

‘““Now vanish, both of you,” said Nattie, with 
much sternness; “I’m going to enjoy the luxury of 
being entirely alone. And I shall neither lock the 
doors nor call inany company. I’m just going to nurse 
this delightful headache, and give my whole attention 
to it—so go and enjoy yourselves.” 

With much reluctance they departed, while Nattie, 
drawing the rugs up near the grate, heaped them all 
under her feet and threw herself in the great deep 
easy-chair, saying as she nestled back inits huge 
arms, “‘ Now I’m going to be delightfully miserable.” 

The parlor was not large but most tastefully fur- 
nished. Fine pictures adorned the walls, a luxuri- 
ously tinted carpet invited the pressure of the foot. 
On a table at the side covered with many beautiful 
volumes, stood a drop light softened by a white shade 
delicately embossed with rose-wreaths. The most 
beautiful sight there, however, was Nattie herself; 
the long flowing folds of her pale gray cashmere fall- 
ing over the velvet side of the chair, a crimson ribbon 
at her throat, her hair somewhat in disorder, through 
repeated efforts to throw off the pain that oppressed 
her. She sat looking intently in the fire, thinking, it 
must be confessed, of Paul. His nobility of charac- 
ter, his delicacy of deportment, had, to say the least, 
charmed her. Three months had passed, and still 
Horace Rentz had not sought her. Had he forgotten 
her? ¢ was most probable. Now her thoughts 
turned to the elder Rentz. If she were capable of 
such a paltry feeling as revenge, how easily she might 
have it. It was evident that the passion of the father 
was deep and earnest, whatever that of the son had 
ever been. 

“He would make me his wife to-morrow—this 
night—if I were willing,” she murmured to herself. 
“If such were my ambition [ could laugh and tri- 
umph over them all. Horace would have only him- 
self to blame—he could not have sought me as perse- 
vevingly as his father has. To be sure I might have 
put myself in his way—by.one hint might have 
brought him here, either as lover or friend, but that 
I scorn to do.” 

She sat silent again. The rain had begun to fall 
and now snapped with a sound that was almost 
vicious against the window. Allatonce Nattie was 
conscious of her solitude as the sound of a distant 
door shut. 

“IT wonder if they are all gone?” she half solilo- 
quized. “If so, perhaps I rated my courage too 
highly, for I certainly do feel lonely. If 1 could only 
read, or write, but that is impossible. I'll walk, and 
think, and sing, and so keep off the blues.” 

She lifted herself with an ettort, still listening to 
the storm which seemed increasing—took a few turns 
up and down the room. , 

“IT wonder how it will end?” she murmured pres- 
ently—pursuing another train of thought. ‘I won- 
der if I shall marry—” 

Suddenly she sprang back, for there came distinctly, 
three raps at the door. In a moment she recovered 
herself, however. 

“It must be Paul,” she said, laughing at her ner- 
vousness, and putting on a courage she was far from 
feeling, she opened the door. 

“I beg pardon—but I rang the bell several times— 
a a—°*? 

te stood now in the light. At the first sound of 
his voice the girl had retreated—now she remained 
motionless. Astonishment and delight assented to 
his emotions, for they were visible in his countenance. 

“‘Nattie!” he cried, “ why, Natalie, is it possible? 
Can I be so happy?” 

She chose to receive him with dignity. 

“Mr. Rentz—you spoke of needing some service.” 

“O don’t, Nattie!” and he caught her hand as he 
came forward, ‘don’t stand there so cold and un- 
smiling. How little that is like my Natalie of old. 
I know you must think strange of me, must think I 
had forgotten you, but 1 had not, I assure you. Cir- 
cumstances of the most painful nature have combin- 
ed to keep me from you. A difference with my father 
has ended in separation—and indeed I have a thou- 
sand excuses to offer. Are you well, Natalie? and 

happy? howcame you to leave us? O Natalie, if you 
knew what I suffered when I found you gone!” 

There was au unreality in all this that grated 

harshly on Natalie’s nerves. She would not let him 
keep her hand, only allowed him to sit opposite her, 
that she might in part study his features. The same 
fascination was in his smile as of old, but there was 

a change. The features were harder; there was a 

glimmer of dissipation in the color of his eyes, and 

the heavy way he moved them; there was not in his 
manner that fine reticence that had been so charm- 
ing, but a dashing easy elegance that seemed contin- 


Still he was Horace, the idol of her thoughts, the | 
hero of her dreams, and she could not help giving 
herself up in a measure to the dominion of old recol- 
lections, and fancying herself happy in his presence. 
Besides, he was so suave and tender! He revived 
memories that were pleasant to her, and he could 
talk with the eloquence of the enthusiast. 

““Who would have thought of seeing you here, of 
all places?” he asked, after a while. ‘Strange that 
we have been under the same roof sv long and I never 
knew it. By the way, did you know you had made a 
conquest?” 

Nattie’s eyes asked who in that old indolent way 
he used to admire so much. 

“One of the most inveterate and crusty old bache- 
lors in our company. You have even made hima 
poet. It is quite refreshing to hear him go on about 
you. I think he met you by accident one day, and 
that meeting is the reason why you see me here to- 
night. He raved so about you that my curiosity was 
raised; besidés, he said you looked like my Madonna, 
my most cherished picture. So I vowed a vow that I 
would see you, and here Iam. But I must not tres- 
pass—you said you were ill.” 

‘“‘T have a Leadache,” returned Natalie. 

“And so have I. 1t was the ground of my excuse 
for staying from the club to-night. So I must not 
keep you late. Natalie, forgive my silence,” he said. 
“‘T don’t know that I have anything to forgive, Mr. 
Rentz, but—” 

“Hang the Mr., begging your pardon,” said the 
young man, hotly, “‘ you didn’t use to Mr. me.” 
“We were not strangers, then.” 

“ And need not be now, need we?” he asked, with 
an imploring look. “Call me Horace, will you?” 

As she was about replying a step was heard in the 
passage. Nattie colored and released her hand by an 
almost unconscious movement. The door opened 
and Paul entered, his serene eyes sparkling, his 
cheek more deeply reddened than was usual. The 
young men bowed, Horace haughtily distant, Paul 
composed but stately. 

“Good-night, Miss Fronde,” said Rentz, abruptly, 
and left the room a different man than when he en- 
tered it. For his renewing love was stimulated now 
by jealousy. 

“So they went,” said Paul, absently, moving to- 
wards the tire, speaking of his uncle and aunt. 
“Yes,” Natalie made reply, seating herself at the 
table, and turning the pages of a book with unsteady 
fingers. 

“ Were you very lonely?” 

“You saw I had company, Paul,” she answered, 
“at least for a while. I was quite lonely at first.” 
He turned and gazed at her a moment, made a step 
towards her, then repented of his purpose and threw 
himself into the easy chair. 

“Pray tell me,” he began, carelessly, “did you 
ever know Mr. Rentz before? I had thought—” 
‘Well, Paul, what have you thought?” 

“T was merely going to say,” he resumed, striking 
his glove idly against the arm of the chair, “that I 
have suspected once or twice that you did know 
him.” 

‘“*Your suspicions were correct,” said Nattie. “I 
have been very well acquainted with Mr. Horace 
Rentz, with his sister, indeed with the family.” 

‘* But more particularly with him.” 

“TI did not say that,” replied Natalie, quickly. 

“ But implied it 1 think by certain signs heretofore. 
You were not aware I suppose that he was an idle, 
dissipated young man.” 

‘* How long since Mr. Paul Revere has been addict- 
ed to slander and evil speaking?” asked Natalie, bit- 
ing her lip with vexation at the position in which she 
found herself placed. 

“TI beg your pardon, and accept the reproof. Of 
course it is no business of mine—though—I had hoped 
—I was presumptuous enough to suppose—” and there 
unfortunately, he made a dead pause. 

A moment after he turned towards the table on 
which he had placed his hat—his face that had been 
burning red was now deadly pale. 

“‘I forgot the lateness of the hour,’’ he said, after 
an awkward silence, his manner entirely changed. 
“IT suppose you are not intending to remain up till 
Uncle Martin comes.” 

‘No, I shall retire immediately,” she replied, care- 
lessly moving the books aside. 

* Good-night, then.” 

* Good-night, Paul.” 

The sound of his own name touched him. He went 
smilingly towards her, held out his hands. 

«We wont part like strangers,” he said, “not yet.” 

“No indeed.” And crowding back the tears she 
shook hands, 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN UNEXPECTED CONFESSION. 


Mr. RENTz the elder did call again and again, but 
he never saw Natalie. It made him worse than an- 
gry, it made him revengeful. His home felt the mo- 
roseness which had come over him. The servants 
had hard work to live in peace and quietness—his 
wealth was a burden to him, so was life without 
Nattie. 

“I suppose I can see my son,” he said one day, 
savagely. 

“O yes!” Aunt June said, and led the way to his 
apartments. 

Horace did not go out as much as usual of late. 


“Well, sir, you have luxurious lodgings here,” said 
his father. 
“Pretty fair—will you take a seat?” 
“No sir; I wont take a seat, you know I wont.” 
“ Just as you please,” retorted Horace, blandly. 


“T wish to ask you, sir—what are your intentions? 
You are here in the same house with Miss Natalie 
Fronde. You were very cunning to find her out and 
take advantage of the situation, very cunning. Now | 
what do you mean todo?” — 

“TL insist that you have no right to question me, 
under the circumstances,” said Horace, his eyes 
glaring for a moment. 

*‘And [ insist I have, as the friend and guardian of 
the young lady. Do you suppose I do not know your 
course of living? For a disinherited man you do 
bravely.” 

“You forget that 1 have a fortune of my own.” 
“Poh! enough to keep you in cigars and suppers— 
possibly to pay your board, though I doubt it.” 
‘Ask my landlady,” said Horace, with provoking 
coolness. 

“You could not possibly support a wife.” 

“ And I don’t intend having one, at present.” 

* You don’t?” 

* Most assuredly not.” 

“And in the same house with Natalie!” muttered 
the old gentleman, growing perplexed. 

“No sir; I can’t afford a wife, through your kind 
indulgence.”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, do you love the girl?” 

“ Well, I can’t say but what I like her, rather well,” 
returned Horace, nonchalantly. 

“And, great Heaven! you are in the same house 
with her! If I thought—” 

“Keep cool, Mr. Rentz,” said Horace, with biting 
irony. “ Natalie has plenty of protectors,though she is 
in the same house with me.” 

“Thank God for that,” cried the old man, 

“ Really, sir, you have become a pattern of virtue 
in your old age,” said Horace, with another sneer. 

“‘Horace Rentz,” said his father, sternly, ‘“‘ when 
you reach my age, with a son perhaps who mocks 
you —though God forbid—with the memory of. almost 
threescore years of sin pressing heavily on your con- 
science, you will not sneer at virtue as you do now. 
I would have made this girl my wife—you prevented 
it, by Heaven knows what foregone promises. Now— 
I can read you—you cast her off like a useless gar- 
ment. If she loves you, she is miserable—and I am 
wretched. Answer me a question, fur something de- 
pends upon it. Answer it as if you were before your 
God. Do you still love this woman enough to make 
her your wife?” 

“No,” said Horace, quietly. 

* “Then you are a base deceiver,” said the old man, 
hoarse with passion. ‘ You have wronged the heart 
of an innocent, trusting girl. J would have been true 
to her, discarded, in poverty, under reproach, but 
you, sir, are a base miscreant. I came here to say 
that if you loved her still, if you were determined 
still to make her your wife—a wife any man would ill 
deserve—I would restore you to my contidence, and 
reinstate you fully, make you again the staff of my 
right hand and the heir to my fortune; but you have 
chosen your own path, now walk in it.” 

Horace picked up his pipe which had fallen on the 
table beside it, and strove to look unconcerned. But 
his cheek was blanched, his strong frame trembled. 
“* Fool, fool that I was!” he said, as the elder Rentz 
left him—* if I had only seen his motives—why didn't 
he come out like a man, in the first of it? And I said 
I would not marry her—and, no—neither would I as 
[ am situated, it would be an injustice to her—he 
might have seen it. And a perverse spirit made me 
throw fortune from me. Ah! Natalie, if 1 had only 
kept the first pure love of my heart, as youdid! Now 
that lump of goodness Paul Revere will win her. He 
shall not, by Heaven! How 1 hate his smooth face!” 





And Paul was in trouble night and day. Since the 
time he had met Horace in the parlor, Natalie had 
seemed changed. Did she love this man, this man 
whose principles he had fathomed more than once, 
and whom he believed rotten to the core? It was an- 
guish to think so, fur he knew as he had never known 
before the fullness and extent of his own love for this 
peerless Natalie. If so, what could hedo to save her? 
How could he stand by and see her sacrificed? 0, 
fur the sweet confiding Natalie of old! but she was 
gone. If he came near her, an instant reserve took 
possession of her, while she chatted with Horace in 
perfect unconcern, or was it the perfect trustfulness 
oflove? It must be. Sometimes if Natalie saw him 
coming she blushed and henceforth bent all her ener- 
gies to the task she had in hand as if she would say, 
* you see I am busily engaged—don’t disturb me.” 

And gradually he did grow less pressing in his at- 
tentions. If he came into the parlor he occupied 
himself with a book, or watched Natalie and Horace 
furtively, though the process always made his heart 
ache, for did she not smile on Horace as she never 
did on him, of late? He had heard the story of her 
life with the Rentzes, from the lips of his uncle Mar- 
tin, and no longer marvelled she should love Horace. 

“Only she might have told me,” he would say to 
himself; ‘‘ at least she might have informed me that 
she had met him before. And she loves him, she 
loves him; I know from the intensity of my own feel- 
ings, what hers must be. He was her first love, she 
is mine,” 

Martin and Aunt June seldom sat in the parlor. 





sort of divan, enjoying the luxury of a bona fide 
Turkish pipe. He sprang from his seat at sight of 








im to say, “I can do what I please.” 


the old man, and stood wondering. 


His father found him smoking, perched on an oriental | 


| A cosy little room just across the hall was their fa- 
| vorite resort, where Aunt June knit, and Cousin 


| Martin read or dozed to his heart’s content. 


night. ‘That pesky pain don’t trouble me as often 
as it did.” 

“Of course you are getting better,’”’ said Aunt 
June, the crimson glow of the fire making her face 
quite beautiful to him, “I knew you'd get. better if 
you could leave that hateful business. And see what 
satisfaction we are giving.” 

“Madame de Santy never gave us such dishes as 
you do,” one of them said to me, the other day, 
‘*you must have a French cook.” 

“O,Ldo have a French cook,” said I, “and the 
two jolly people laughed at the fancy. ‘“ Besides I 
know the house is kept in beautiful order, I am proud 
of the house. Madame de Santy was a good soul, but 
I found cobwebs in the kitchen that looked as if they 
ad been there for years.” 

‘And vur expenses being so small,” said Martin, 
following out the culmination of his wife’s speech. 
“That we are growing rich,” cried Aunt June, 
gleefully. ‘‘ Not absolutely rich, now, but on the way 
to it, you know. And Martin dear, I was never so 
happy in my life.” 

‘*NorI,” said Martin. 

“People said we should look back to the little 
place, and sigh that we ever left it. Do you feel like 
sighing, Martin?” 

Martin burst into a laugh. 

**Didn’t I sell my goose, and burn my lap-board?” 
he asked, with comic gravity. 

* And Natalie—ah, but Natalie troubles me!” and 
the face of the good dame grew serious. 

“ What troubles you, my dear? Doesn’t she seem 
happy here?” 

‘“*O—I don’t know—sometimes—and then again so 
absent, so unlike herself. I wish that Horace Rentz 
had never set foot in this house.” 

* Amen to that if he troubles Natalie.” 

* You know he was an old lover of hers.” 

“You have told me that—and perhaps he still is.” 


“Then why don’t he show it in the proper way, as 
—as Paul would, dear heart, if he had the chance. 
Ah! pity, pity for Paul.” 

‘Pure gold to the other,” said Martin, half sighing. 

“ Pure gcld to every man I ever saw. What per- 
verse things girls are! they willchoose wrong.” 

A light tap at the door. Paul came in with a jolly 
face, but the jollity was painful to behold. He 
laughed and jested as he sat down between them, 
but soon his countenance grew like iron as he looked 
straight into the fire. 

* What’s the matter with thee, lai?” at last his 
uncle ventured to say. 

*1’m wretched,” was his only response. ‘If I was 
only like any other man,” he muttered, a moment 
after, ‘ I’d soon end this suspense. If my poor mo- 
ther had only kept that certificate. But—but I have 
no name to offer—O my God, it is bitter!” 

He bowed his head upon his hands. Another mo- 
ment and Aunt June’s kindly arms were about him, 
her kiss on his forehead. 

* Keep up good courage, my dear,” she said, softly; 
“ your mother believed that she would yet be righted, 
and she will. Don’t feel so, my lad, for if she should 
see you, and how can we tell but that may be—cuuld 
it fail to make her miserable? So bear up like a man. 
It Natalie wont have you, and says so plump, leave 
her, my son, and in time you will learn to be 
reconciled.” A 

It was very late now. Paul lifted his haggard face, 
in which was a blessing, and tried to smile in the face 
of his good cousin, but the smile was changed to a 
look of horror, when Natalie’s voice was heard ina 
loud shuddering cry. 

Mercy!” cried Martin, pushing his chair aside. 

Aunt June stood, white and trembling, for a sec- 
ond, but followed after the rest, for Paul had sprang 
like a madman, and at one bound, almost, gained the 
parlor door. “The light was dim. Near the table 
stood Natalie looking like a ghost, so pale and horror- 
stricken. As Paul entered she sprang towards him, 
fell on his neck with a caressing cry. 

*O Paul, Paul! 1 thought he was trying to kill 
you!” 

He felt her trembling from head to foot. In his 
bewilderment, astonishment, rapture, he held her in 
his arms, close to his heart, unconsciously. 

**The child has been dreaming,” cried Aunt June, 
going up closer. 

Natalie shuddered, and for the first time seemed to 
know where she was. Starting back, blushing, 
frightened, she glanced wildly round her, as if in 
search of some other person, then pressed her hands 
closely over her eyes as she groaned : 

**O, it was so horrible!’’ 

** What was it, my dear?” asked Aunt June. 

So real!” Natalie continued to murmur, shudder- 
ing. “* O, Aunt June, could it be a dream? Where is 
the work-box?” 

“The work-box, my dear? there it is.” 

**O yes! I saw it so shattered, and one piece struck 
Paul on the temple and it killed him. Don’t think 
me foolish—indeed it was frightful.” 

“Of course it was, but you’re better now—wide 
awake.” 

* Yes, though the impression is still so vivid, and 
so painful, I can’t seem to rid myself of it.” 

* & good night’s sleep will do that.” 

Natalie was still nervous, still confused. The fact 
that she had sprung into Paul’s arms was painfully 
conspicuous, and yet it had been done almust with- 
out her own volition; she fuund herself there, and 
what would he think? What did Paul think? That 
if that were a true exhibition of her interest in him 
he could gladly have died with that consciousness, 
rather than be awakened to the fact of her love tor 





; “I think I’m getting better, June,” he said, one 


another. [COMPLETED NEXT WEEK.} 





















































Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
MOON.—MOONLIGHT. 


The moon—she ts the source of sighs, 
The very face to make us sady 
If but to think in er opoe cert ane 
Cc t look she had, 
The same calm quie ee ae 
The rising moon has hid the stars, 
Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown between, 
And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropped her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low.—Long/ellow, 


The queen of night 
Round us pours a lambent light: 
Light that seems but just to show , 
Sreasts that beat, and cheeks that glow. 
, : Dr. Johns 


O. such a blessed night as this, 
I often think if friends were near, 

How we should feel, and gaze with bliss 
Upon the moonlight scenery here !— Moore 


There is a dangerous silence in that hour, 

A stillness which leaves room for the full soul 
To open all itself, without the power 

Of calling wholly back its self-control.— Byre 


The queen of night 
Shines fair with all her virgin stars about her.—O 
WATER. 
The water! the water! 
The dear and blessed thing, 
That all day fed the litte flowers 
On its banks blossoming. 
The water! the water! 
That murmured in my ear 
Hymns of a saintlike purity, 
That angels well might hear. 


How beautiful the water is! 
To me ‘tis wondrous fair— 
No spot can ever lonely be, 
If water sparkles there; 
It hath a thousand tongues of mirth, 
Of grandeur, or delight, 
And every heart is gladder made 
When water greets the sight. 
Mrs. E. Oakes 
Traverse the desert, and then ye can tell 
What treasures exist in the cold deep well: 
Sink in despair on the red parched earth, 
And then ye may reckon what water is wo 
Miss Eliz 
While this cold water fills my cup, 
Duns dare not assail me; 
Sheriffs shall not lock me up, 
Nor my neighbors bail me.—John J: 


Water, water everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink! 





HOPE RASHLEIGH. 


THERE never wasa prouder or more }: 
father than John Rashleigh. A haughty, « 
saturnine man, with few weaknesses and fe. 
tions; all the tenderness of his nature ha‘ 


ished on the child with an excess that 
bounds. 

It was unfortunate for Hope that she 
motherless at the very time when mat 
and guidance were most needed. A will’ 
spirited girl, clever, beautiful, and perilo: 
nating, ran but a poor chance of cominy 
without sume firm hand to guide and go\- 
but when she was just thirteen Mrs. Rasb! 
and Hope was given up to the worst trai 
can have—the over-indulgence of a father 
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to her. No one was found to oppose her; € 
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and thought himself honored if she conde 
treat him like a slave, made him fetch an: 
work for her, and attend upon her ever) 
caprice. She never thanked him, and 
rewarded him even with a smile; though : 
she did; and then he forgot all but that - 
thought himself richer than a king stan 
tureshold of his treasure-chamber. 

Hope and Grantley Watts were cous 
away kind; though he was that most mir 
things—a poor relation brought up on ch» 
fore in no wise her equal according to th 
society. Still, the equality of blood w: 
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equality of nature as well; save that th 
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spared the dangers which beset a spoil: 
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He was @ fine, manly, noble-hearted 
Grantley, with two special characte: 
temper and an invincible sense of honor. 
John Rashleigh, was substantially kind 
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t did.” 


Of course you are getting better,” said Aunt 
ne, the crimson glow of the fire making her face 


te beautiful tohim. “I knew you’d get. better i 


‘ could leave that hateful business. And see what 


\ isfaction we are giving.” 


Madame de Santy never gave us such dishes as 
do,” one of them said to me, the other day, 


su must have a French cook.” 


O, ldo have a French cook,” said I, “and the 
» jolly people laughed at the fancy. “ Besides I 


ow the house is kept in beautiful order, Iam proud 


he house. Madame de Santy was a good soul, but 


und cobwebs in the kitchen that looked as if they 
«1 been there for years.” 
And our expenses being so small,” said Martin, 
owing out the culmination of his wife’s speech. 
That we are growing rich,” cried Aunt June, 
‘efully. “ Not absolutely rich, now, but on the way 
t, you know. And Martin dear, I was never 80 
py in my life.” 
Nor I,” said Martin. 
‘People said we should look back to the little 
ce, and sigh that we ever left it. Do you feel like 
» hing, Martin?” 

' Tartin burst into a laugh. 
‘Didn’t I sell my goose, and burn my lap-board?” 
asked, with comic gravity. 
‘ And Natalie—ah, but Natalie troubles me!” and 

face of the good dame grew serious. 
What troubles you, my dear? Doesn’t she seem 
-ppy here?” 
O—I don’t know—sometimes—and then again so 
‘ent, so unlike herself. I wish that Horace Rentz 
i never set foot in this house.” 
‘Amen to that if he troubles Natalie.” 
‘You know he was an old lover of hers.” 
‘You have told me that—and perhaps he still is.” 


‘Then why don’t he show it in the proper way, as 
«8 Paul would, dear heart, if he had the chance. 
.! pity, pity for Paul.” 
‘Pure gold to the other,” said Martin, half sighing. 
‘‘ Pure gold to every man I ever saw. What per- 
\ rse things girls are! they will choose wrong.” 
| A light tap at the door. Paul came in with a jolly 
‘ve, but the jollity was painful to behold. He 
‘ghed and jested as he sat down between them 
't soon his countenance grew like iron as he looked 
ight into the fire. 
** What’s the matter with thee, lad?” at last his 
u \cle ventured to say. 
I’m wretched,” was his only response. “If I was 
voly like any other man,” he muttered, a moment 
er, “ I’d soon end this suspense. If my poor mo- 
er had only kept that certificate. But—but I have 
name to offer—O my God, it is bitter!” 
He bowed his head upon his hands. Another mo- 
vnt and Aunt June’s kindly arms were about him 
cr kiss on his forehead. ° 
* Keep up good courage, my dear,” she said, softly ; 
your mother believed that she would yet be righted, 
il she will. Don’t feel so, my lad, for if she should 
» © you, and how can we tell but that may be—cuuld 
‘ail to make her miserable? So bear up like a man, 
Natalie wont have you, and Says so plump, leave 
r, my son, and in time you will learn to be 
' coneiled.” . 
\t was very late now. Paul lifted his haggard face, 
which was a blessing, and tried to smile in the foe 
his good cousin, but the smile was changed to a 
‘ok of horror, when Natalie’s voice was heard ina 
ood shuddering cry. 
‘* Mercy!” cried Martin, pushing his chair aside. 
Aunt June stood, white and trembling, for a sec- 
cad, but followed after the rest, for Paul had sprang 
.@ @ madman, and at one bound, almost, gained the 
tlor door. The light was dim. Near the table 
vod Natalie looking like a ghost, so pale and horror- 
‘\vicken. As Paul entered she sprang towards him 
‘ton his neck with a caressing ery. } 
“ = Paul, Paul! 1 thought he was trying to kill 
eul” 
He felt her trembling from head to foot. In his 
»wilderment, astonishment, rapture, he held her in 
‘8 artus, Close to his heart, uncousciously, 
“The child has been dreaming,” cried Aunt June 
‘oing up closer. ; 
Natalie shuddered, and for the first time seemed to 
‘ow where she was. Starting back, blushing, 
lightened, she glanced wildl y round her, as if in 
varch of some other person, then pressed her hands 
losely over her eyes as she groaned: 
**O, it was so horrible!’ 
“What was it, my dear?” asked Aunt June. 
**So real!” Natalie continued to murmur, shudder- 
g. “O, Aunt June, could it be a dream? Where is 
ie work-box?” 
“The work-box, my dear? there it is.” 
**O yes! I saw it so shattered, and one piece struck 
‘ wulon the temple and it killed him. Don’t think 


ht. “That pesky pain don’t trouble me as often 
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mspicuous, and yet it had been done almust with- 
ut her own volition; she fuund herself there, and 
hat would he think? What did Paul think? That 
that were a true exhibition of her interest in him 
'e could gladly have died with that consciousness 
‘ther than be awakened to the fact of her love ter 
iother, [COMPLETED NEXT WEEK.] 








“Of course it was, but you're better now—wide 
wake.” | 

“ Yes, though the impression is still so vivid, and \ 
> painful, I can’t seem to rid myself of it.’” 

* A good night’s sleep will do that.” 

Natalie was still nervous, still confused. The fact 
at she had sprung into Paul’s arms was painfully 
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Poctical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union. 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
MOON.—MOONLIGHT. 
The moon—she is the source of sighs, 
The very face to make us sad; 
If but to think in other times 
The same calm quiet look she had. 
Thomas Hood. 


The rising moon has hid the stars, 
Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown between, 
And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropped her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low.—Long/ellow. 


The queen of night 
Round us pours a lambent light: 
Light that seems but just to show 
Breasts that beat, and cheeks that glow. 
Dr. Johnson. 


O. such a blessed night as this, 
I often think if friends were near, 

How we should feel, and gaze with bliss 
Upon the moonlight scenery here !—Jfoore. 


There is a dangerous silence in that hour, 

A stillness which leaves room for the full soul 
To open all itself, without the power 

Of calling wholly back its self-control.— Byron. 


The queen of night 
Shines fair with all her virgin stars about her.— Otway. 


WATER. 
The water! the water! 
The dear and blessed thing, 
That all day fed the little flowers 
On its banks blossoming. 
The water! the water! 
That murmured in my ear 
Hymns ofa saintlike purity, 
That angels well might hear. 
William Motherwell. 
How beautiful the water is! 
To me ‘tis wondrous fair— 
No spot can ever lonely be, 
If water sparkles there; 
It hath .a thousand tongues of mirth, 
Of grandeur, or delight, 
And every heart is gladder made 
When water greets the sight. 
Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 
Traverse the desert, and then ye can tell 
What treasures exist in the cold deep well; 
Sink in despair on the red parched earth, 
And then ye may reckon what water is worth. 
Miss Eliza Cook. 
While this cold water fills my cup, 
Duns dare not assail me; 
Sheriffs shall not lock me up, 
Nor my neighbors bail me.—John Pierpont. 


Water, water everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink! 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 





HOPE RASHLEIGH. 


THERE never wasa prouder or more indulgent 
father than Jolin Rashleigh. A haughty, dry, and 
saturnine man, with few weaknesses and fewer affec- 
tions; all the tenderness of his nature having con- 
centrated itself on his daughter. The love which had 
been only partially bestowed upon the wife was lav- 
ished on the child with an excess that knew no 
bounds. 

It was unfortunate for Hope that she was left 
motherless at the very time when maternal care 
and guidance were most needed. A willful, high- 
spirited girl, clever, beautiful, and perilously fusci- 
nating, ran but a poor chance of coming to good, 
without some firm hand to guide and govern her; 
but when she was just thirteen Mrs. Rashleigh died, 
and Hope was given up to the worst training a girl 
can have—the over-indulgence of a father. Father, 
servants, masters (when she chose to accept lessons, 
which she did sometimes out of the weariness of idle- 
ness), the half-b keeper, half- panion, bowed 
to her. No one was found to oppose her; even Grant- 
ley Watts put himself’ under her feet with the rest, 
and thought himself honored if she condescended to 
treat him like a slave, made him fetch and carry and 
work for her, and attend upon her every whim and 
caprice. She never thanked him, and she rarely 
rewarded him even with a smile; though sometimes 
she did; and then he forgot all but that smile, and 
thought himself richer than a king standing on the 
tureshold of his treasure-chamber. 

Hope and Grantley Watts were cousins of a far- 
away kind; though he was that most miserable of all 
things—a poor relation brought up on charity, there- 
fore in no wise her equal according to the canons of 
society. Still, the equality of blood was between 
them however great the inequality of means; and the 
equality of nature as well; save that the balance of 
nobleness hung to Grantley’s side, who had been 
spared the dangers which beset a spoiled and pam- 
pered child, Jand whose virtues therefore had a better 
chance and freer room for growth. 

He was a fine, manly, noble-hearted fellow this 

Grantley, with two special characteristics, good 

temper and an invincible sense of honor. His cousin, 

John Rashleigh, was substantially kind to him. He 

housed him, and had educated him liberally; but 





gracious word, of indulgences granted by the gen- 
erosity of love, of gifts or pleasures beyond strict 
deserving, the boy had grown up absolutely without 
them. Hope, too, had used towards him all the in- 
solence which girls of a certain type are so fund of 
showing towards young men, no matter what their 
degree; adding to this haughtiness the tyranny and 
domination to which every one within her sphere was 
forced to submit. But Grantley accepted all her 
girlish impertinences with unwavering good-humor, 
and that patience of the stronger which is so large 
and calm; never seeming to see what would have 
fired many another youth to saucy retaliation, but, 
always master of himself, returning good for evil, 
smiles for jeers, obedience for command, and service 
for ingratitude. And yet he was not mean spirited. 


Hope was now seventeen—Grantley two years 

older. She was a tall, slight, fair girl, with dark eyes 

to which straight brows and long lashes gave a min- 

gled expression of fire and softness; her hair, which 

waved in broad undulations and was of a pure golden 

brown, was thrown back from her face and left loose 

and wandering about her neck; her lips were full 

and finely carved; but the general tone of her face 

and manners altogether was that of pride and self- 

will, with an underflow of loving warmth if it could 

but be reached. And yet no one had reached it 
save her father, and even he was not loved in pro- 
portion to the love he gave, as is. the sorrowful law 
of life. The universal feeling in the neighborhood 
where she lived was, that Miss Hope Rashleigh want- 
ed her master, and that a little stiff tribulation would 
be the making of her. 

Hope had one quality which counted much in the 
blotting out of her sins; she was generous. In this 
she went beyond her father by many degrees, for he 
was only just, and when he was more than just he 
was proud and bestowed from ostentation rather 
than from generosity—as a duty owing to his own 
dignity and condition, not as the duty of kindliness 
to others. She, on the contrary, gave from the 
affluence of her nature, because making presents was 
a pleasure in itself, and alleviating suftering her in- 
stinct. No one who came to her was ever sent away 
empty-handed; and if she was more than usually 
exacting and impatient with her servants, she heaied 
their wounds so liberally that they all said “a bad 
day with Miss Hope was equal to a month’s wages 
any time.” 

This was the only point on which her father ever 
checked her. He made her a liberal allowance, more 
than sufficient for her own wants had they been 
double what they were; but as she was forever be- 
hindhand, owing to her bounties, he had to make up 
her deficiencies at the end of the quarter; vowing 
that this should be the last time, and that he must 
positively, for her own sake, let her learn the value 
of money. But the last time had never come yet. 
At last Grantley was offered an Indian appoint- 
ment, which, though of small value in the beginning, 
promised well, and was sure to lead to a favorable 
future if he were found capable and steady. There 
was noquestion of doubt or hesitation in the matter; 
he must go, willing or unwilling. Penniless young 
men, kept long idle at home, are generally glad 
enough of good appointments where they can make 
their fortunes; but his cousin noticed that he turned 
deadly pale as he spoke, and Hope caught a look such 
as she had never seen in his eyes before, and which 
sentall the blood in a thick wave ofmingled passions 
round her heart. 

A few days before Grantley’s departure, Hope was 
walking in the shrubbery by the long field. She had 
been rather dull of late. Hope Rashleigh could get 
out of temper. Presently, up the long path where 
she was walking came Grantley with his game-bag. 
He, too, was dull. Glad and grateful as he was for 
that Indian appointment, he had never been quite 
himself since it had been made; though his gravity 
and pre-occupation were perhaps only natural ina 
thoughtful youth on the eve of entering the world on 
his own account, and with all his future depending 
on himself alone. As he came nearer, Hope raised 
her eyes from the book she had been reading; at 
least not exactly reading, since she was holding it 
upside down; and as she looked she colored. 

“Tam going to get youa partridge, Miss Hope,” 
said Grantley, stopping for a t as he came 
near to her. He always called her Miss Hope. 

“TI dare say the partridges will be safe enough from 
your gun,” said Hope, insolently. But she did not 
look at him as she spoke; and how her insol 
seemed a little put on and forced. 

““O, that is scarcely fair,” said Grantley, smiling. 
“1 may be good for very little, Miss Hope, but I am 
a pretty fair shot.” 

“At least you say so of yourself. I never believe 
boasters,’”’ answered Hope, carelessly. 

“Is knowing an insignificant thing like this, a bit 
of skill which any one can attain by practice—and 
not being proud of it, boasting?” Grantley asked. 

“T do not condescend to argue with you,” cried 
Hope, shaking back her hair. “ You are very rude 
to contradict me.” 

“Ido not wish to contradict you, Miss Hope,” 
replied Grantley, in a sweet grave voice; “ but you 
must not think me rude because I do not like you to 
have a mean opinion of me, and try to set you right.” 

The blood rushed over Hope’s face, and she turned 
away abruptly. 

“I am going away—perhaps forever,” said Grant- 








of her book a little unconsciously. 


always been careful to obey your every wish, so far 
as I could; and I have never willfully displeased you, 
believe me.” 
“Itisa pity, then, that you should have done it 
so often without your will,” said Hope. 
“ That is just what I want to ask,” replied Grant- 
ley. ‘Why have you been so constantly displeased 
with me, Miss Hope? No one has tried more earn- 
estly than I to please and obey you—I can truly say 
from the very first years of my lite here—why is it, 
then, that you hate me as you do? What have I 
ever done to make you hate me? If I only knew! 
if I only had known for all these years!” 
‘“‘Hate you?” she cried quickly, turning full 
round upon him and raising her eyes with a strange 
look into his face. Then she dropped them again, 
and said coldly, ‘I did not know, Mr. Watts, that I 
had ever honored you enough to hate you. I have 
scarcely taken so much notice of you as to warrant 
you in saying that.” 
Grantley turned pale. ‘Forgive me,” he said, 
sadly; ‘this has been again one of my unlucky 
blunders.” 
“I think,” she said, with a gentler look than 
usual, “* we might as well drop this conversation. I 
do not see to what good it can possibly lead; and 
giving offence and then making apologies has always 
seemed to me a very childish way of passing the time, 
and we are not children now,” she continued, with 
girlish pride. ‘It has not been your fault, Grantley, 
if you have been tiresome and disagreeable.” But as 
she looked up when she said this, and smiled all 
radiantly and sweetly, the words had no sting in 
them, and were indeed more coaxing than imperti- 
nent. “Idare say you have not meant to be un- 
pleasant, and so I have forgiven you. But you had 
better go now and look after the partridges. I prom- 
ise you, if you get one, to take it specially to myself; 
and I am sure that will be honor enough!” And she 
laughed one of her sweet, clear, precious laughs, as 
rare as precious, which most people—and Grantley 
among them—prized as much as they would have 
prized the loving favor of a queen. 
“Ah, Miss Hope!” he said very tenderly, his hand- 
some face, bronzed and flushed, looking down upon 
her with such infinite love and admiration, “ you 
have too much power over your fellow-creatures. 
1t is good neither for you nor for them.” 
“It is very good for both them and me,” she said. 
“It keeps them in their proper places, and makes 
me able to—” She hesitated. 
“ To what?” said Grantley, coming a step nearer. 
“To keep mine,” she answered, coldly, drawing 
herself away. 
He sighed, and seemed to wake as from a dream. 
“Well, L must go,’ he then said. ‘‘Good-by, Miss 
Hope; I will get you a bird if 1 can; and remember 
that you have promised to accept it specially for 
yourself.” 
“You need not give yourself the trouble,” she 
answered, disdainfully; she, too, seeming to shake 
herself clear from a pleasant dream. “I have not 
the slightest wish that you should get me one, Mr. 
Watts, or indeed that you should think of me at all.” 
Saying which she walked away, and left him without 
another word. 
He looked after her as she slowly @isappeared, and 
then he struck off into the fields fur one of the last 
days of partridge shooting he was to have in the old 
country. But Hope, going deeper into the shrub- 
bery, flung herself down on the moss at the roots of 
the trees and burst into a passionate flood of tears, 
hating and despising herself the while. 
When Grantley returned in the evening he had 
only one bird in his bag; though game was plentifut 
this year and he was acknowledged to be a first- 
rate shot. His cousin, John Rashleigh, rallied him 
unmercifully, and Hope said in her most disdainful 
way, ‘I thought the coveys would be tolerably safe, 
Mr. Watts!” But he only laughed, and admitted 
that he was a muff and not worth his salt—that 
powder and shot were thrown away upon him—and 
that he would make but a sorry figure in India where 
men could shoot—with other jeerings playful or bitter 
as they might be; simply saying, ‘‘ Well, Miss Hope, 
you must have it some morning for breakfast when I 
am gone; it is the last I shall shoot, and I should 
like you to have it.” 
To which answered Hope indifferently, ‘‘ You are 
very good, Grantley, but I dare say Fido will be the 
only one to benefit by your last bag; I do not sup- 
pose I shall even see the creature.” 


thought she might have been more gracious just on 
the eve of the poor lad’s departure, when perhaps 
they might never see him again; and after all, though 
he was a poor relation, and had very properly never 


demarcation, yet he had been many years in the 
house now, and Hope was very young when he came, 
so that if she had even considered him almost as a 
brother, no great harm would have been done; and 
so on; his heart unconsciously pleading against his 
child’s untoward pride in favor of his dependent. 

Perhaps it was some such half discomfort—it could 
not be said to be conscious displeasure—that made 
him refuse Hope’s request that evening. As usual, 





ley after a short pause, speaking in a low voice but 
not looking at his cousin—looking down instead, oc- 


needed an extra polish ; ‘and I should like to ask you 





for the more immaterial kindnesses of tender look or 


one question before I go—may I?” 


cupied about the stock of his gun which just then | 


she was out of funds; and she had a special need for 
money at this moment. She wished to help poor 
Anne Rogers down in the fever, with her husband in 


Grantley colored; and Mr. Rashleigh himself 


“IT suppose my permission or refusal would not | knew that her father would not give them a penny; 
count for much if you have made up your mind,” | for the man had been convicted of poaching, and 
said Hope, she too looking down, folding the leaves | Anne herself did not bear the most unblemished 
character, and had seen the inside of the county jail 
“TI think it would, Miss Hope. I think I have | more than once in her lifetime. But these counter- 
pleadings did not influence Hope; and she thought 
only of the suffering family, which she could help, 
and would, i* she had the money. Then she wanted 


to make Grantley a present before he went away, and 
she did not want her father to know of it; though 
perhaps she would have been puzzled to explain why 
she wished to keep such a trivial matter secret. She 
had never given him anything, not even a flower, 
not even a book; and he was almost the only person 
within her sphere so passed over; but now, when he 
was going to leave forever, she would give him 
something as a rem m brance—something that would 
make him think of her when he was away. Poor, 
proud Hope, come then at last to this! 

She knew that her father had money in the house, 
when she went into the library to speak to him; for 
she saw him put a twenty-pound note in his desk 
yesterday, which was just the sum she wanted, and 
indeed was on the point of asking for then. She 
would have got it had she done so; but to-day the 
vane had shifted, and for the first time in his life he 
refused her, and so sternly and positively, that, as 
much in surprise as anger, she gave up the point at 
once. But with a sullen flush of pride and deter- 
mination on her face, which he did not see, sitting as 
he was towards the light while she stood in the 
shadow. And then she left the room in stately 
silence; too proud to coax even her father after a re- 
fusalso harshly made; though, had she coaxed him 
as Hope could wher: she chose, the whole thing would 
have been at an end, and John Rashleigh would have 
yielded. She was but a spoiled child, remember, 
whose faults had been fostered by the injudicious 
training of her life. 

The distress of poor Anne Rogers pressed upon her. 
Unused to opposition and in a mood more than ordi- 
narily excitable, everything became exaggerated, and 
she laid awake through the night in a state bordering 
upon mania, feeling herself to be a coward and a 
murderess in not executing the righteousness of will, 
and taking from her father what he would not but 
ought to freely give. Was not humanity before mere 
obedience? Was she to tet a fellow-creature die 
rather than take what could be spared so well, and 
what she had the right to demand? Yes, by right; 
her father’s money was hers as well, if not by law yet 
by moral justice, and if he made a cold and churlish 
steward, it was her duty to supply his defects, and to 
let the poor benefit by his superfluities. All the wild 
reasonings of a willful mind aiding the impulses of a 
generous heart passed through her brain that night, 
and when she rose in the morning it was with the 
determination to do her own will, and defy her 
father’s. 

John Rashleigh was a magistrate, and to-day was 
market-day at Canstow, the town near which they 
lived, where the magistrates always assembled in the 
upper room of the town-hall and dispensed law, if 
not justice, on the offenders. His absence gave Hope 
the opportunity she wanted. Very quietly and very 
deliberately she unlocked his desk, and took from it 
the twenty-pound note. But though the act was 
shameful, she had no perception that she was doing 
wrong, beyond the consciousness of self-will and dis- 
obedience, which did not trouble her much—which, 
on the contrary, she had reasoned herself into con- 
sidering the meritorious exercise of a better judg- 
ment and a nobler motive. 

“Grantley, change this for me,’ she said, giving 
him the note. 

“T cannot change it myself, Miss Hope,” he an- 
swered, “but 1 will get it done for you in Canstow; 
Lam going over there directly.” 

‘* Change it where you like,” she answered care- 
lessly. ‘*I want the money as soon as you can give 
it to me, that isall; and Grantley, do you hear? if 
papa asks you, do not tell him that I gave you the 
note to get changed.” 

“Very well, I will not,” said Grantley, who, sus- 
pecting nothing wrong saw nothing odd in her re- 
quest; and who indeed felt not a little flattered that 
she should have made a secret with him on any mat- 
ter. So, full of pleasant feeling, he rode over tu Can- 
stow, where he changed the note, and bought various 
things with the money, partly for Hope according to 
her orders, and partly for himself; not at Hope’s 
charge it must be understood, the squaring of ac- 
counts having to come afterwards. And among 
other things, he bought a certain camp apparatus for 
himself at Tell’s the ironmonger’s, for which he paid 
with the note in question—that being the largest 
shop and the largest purchase. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Rashleigh went to 
pay his bill at this same ironmonger’s to-day. He 
took a check which he had just received in the mar- 
ket-place from one of his tenants who owed him half 
a year’s rent for his farm; and to save himself the 


forgotten that, or gone beyond the strictest line of | trouble of going to the bank—banking hours indeed 


being over—he gave it to Tell, receiving the surplus 
change. Among which came his own twenty-pound 
note. Passing it through his fingers, and looking at 
the number to take down in his pocket-book, he 
recognized it as that left in his desk at Newlands. 
He knew the number, and a certain private mark 
which he always made on his bank-notes, thereby 
rendering them doubly ‘‘ branded ;” and he knew 
that no one could have obtained possession of it law- 
fully. 

“Where did you get this, Tell?” he asked. 

“Mr. Grantley, sir,” said Tell. ‘He changed it 








the hospital, and her children destitute, and she 


here not halfan hour ago, and ordered this patent 
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camp apparatus,” showing the young man’s pur- 
chase. 

“Mr. Grantley Watts?” cried John Rashleigh, 
flushing up; “‘he changed this note here?” 

“Yes sir; I hope no mistake, sir—nothing wrong?” 
asked the ironmonger, a little anxiously. 

“‘No, no, nothing! I was surprised, that was all; 
no, Tell, nothing wrong.” 

But his face was more truthful than his lips; and 
Tell saw plainly that something was very far wrong 
in spite of his denial, and that young Mr. Grantley 
was in for it, whatever he had been doing. He did 
not suspect anything very bad. Canstow was by no 
means an immaculate place, and there were offences 
and offenders enough as times went; but it was not 
to be supposed that a young gentleman like Mr. 
Watts had stolen a bank-note out of his cousin’s 
drawer. Young gentlemen living in grand houses 
do not do such things; crime passes them by some- 
how; and the police exercise their functions very 
much in proportion to the yearly income. The ut- 
most the man imagined was that Grantley had 
broken into a sam which Mr. Rashleigh had desired 
him to keep intact; and, as it was well known that 
the master of Newlands hada high temper of his 
own and liked to be obeyed, that was quite enough 
to put him out, and to make his face grow so white 
and his thin lips so pale. At all events, wherever 
the fault lay, the lad was in for it, thought Tell; not 
without a kindly feeling of regret for the evil hour at 
hand. For Grantley was a general favorite in Can- 
stow, and most people there wished him well. 

Home came John Rashleigh in a frame of mind 
more easily imagined than described. Things had 
gone crossly with him for the last few hours; and 
John Rashleigh was not the man to bear with the 
crossness of circumstance patiently. Hope’s ex- 
travagance had annoyed him; partly because some 
other of his money matters had gone wrong at the 
same time; and, like most proud men, the merest 
suspicion of possible embarrassment galled him ter- 
ribly; then he was sorry at Grantley’s leaving, and 
vexed with himself for being sorry; for what better 
could a poor relation do? and if he had made himself 
useful, so that he, John Rashleigh of Newlands, felt 
that ‘he should be “quite lost” without him, why, 
that was only the lad’s duty and what ought to have 
been, and he was worse than absurd to feel the least 
pain at his going. Then the magistrate’s business 
had been worrying him to-day; and he had been on 
one side of an opinion and jhis brothers had been on 
the other, and he bad been forced to give in; which 
had annoyed him not a little; so that, when added to 
all this accumulation of disturbing influences was 
the sudden conviction that he had been robbed, and 
that too by the boy he had loved and cherished more 
than he had ever openly acknowledged, we can un- 
derstand in what a whirlwind of fiery wrath he rode 
full speed through Canstow and up to Newlands, not 
ten minutes after Grantley had returned. 

“Grantley!””’ he called out as soon as he entered, 
and still standing in the hall; “Grantley Watts, 
where are you?” 

“Here, sir,” said Grantley, coming out of the 
drawing-room, where he had been giving Hope an 
account of his proceedings, and emptying his pockets 
of her commirsions. 

“Where did you get that twenty-pound note you 
changed just now at Tell’s?” shouted John Rash- 
leigh. 

Grantley was silent. 

“‘Come, sir, I want an answer!” cried his cousin. 
“Looking down and keeping a demure silence wili 
not suit me; L want a simple answer to a straight- 
forward question. Where did you get that twenty- 
pound note from? I left it in my desk when I went 
to Canstow to-day, and my desk was locked; who- 
ever got it forced the lock or opened it with a false 
key. It was either youor some one else. Who was 
it, Grantley?” 

Grantley still made no answer; the truth was be- 
ginning to break upon him. 

“JT do not think any one in my household would 
do such a thing; two hours ago I should not have 
thought that you would have done it; and even yet, 
suspicious as the whole circumstance is, even yet 1 
will accept any explanation that will clear you, else 
I must hold you responsible for the theft.” 

“JT did not stealit. I have committed no crime,” 
said Grantley, looking straight into his cousin’s 
eyes. 

“O, you may dislike the word, but that Ido not 
care for,” said Mr. Rashleigh, disdainfully. “I have 
always remarked that people shrink more from a 
word than a deed, and think themselves especially 
ill-used if called by the name of theircrime. If you 
are nota thief, whatare youthen? If you did not 
steal it, how did you get it?” 

“T did not steal it,” was all that Grantley could 
say, repeating himself monotonously. 

Jobn Rashleigh was an impatient man as well as a 
proud and high-tempered one. At Grantley’s second 
asseveration he raised his hand and struck the youth 
across the face. 

“Coward ;” he said, “have you not even the bad 
courage of crime? Dare you not confess what, by 
confession, would have been only a fault? If you 
had told me frankly how and why you had come to 
do such athing, I could have understood it as a boy- 
ish liberty, and have forgiven it, but now Ihave only 
one way of dealing with it—as a crime.” 

When he struck him Grantley involuntarily raised 
his own hand; but a thought came across him, and 
he retreated a step or two and dropped his guard. 


«It takes the remembrance of all you have done 
for me, Mr. Rashleigh, and more than even this, to 
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muke me able to bear your insults!” he said, excited- 
ly, his boyish face convulsed with contending 
passions. 

His voice, harsh and broken as it was, had some- 
how a different ring in it to that of guilt, and Mr. 
Rashleigh had not been a magistrate for so many 
years, and accustomed to all shades of criminals, not 
to know something of the human voice, and what it 
betokened under accusation. Grantley’s startled 
him—so did the proud flushed face with the horiest 
eyes looking so frankly, and the indignation rather 
than fear upon it~and made him half afraid that he 
had been too hasty. But men of his character do 
not long doubt theinselves for good or evil; and while 
that one broad fact remained unexplained—how did 
Grantley get possession of money left locked up in his 
desk?—he was in his right to suppose that he had 
stolen it, and common sense and the law were on his 
side. ; 

“Tell me how you came by it,’”’ he then said, ina 
somewhat gentler tone; ‘if I have done you wrong, 
boy, Lam sorry for it, and we will not bear malice; 
but tell me how you got that note?” 

“T cannot, sir,” said Grantley, his heart swelling. 

“You will not, you mean, you young fool!” said 
Mr. Rashleigh, contemptuously. 

“Tcannot,” he repeated. 

“Then you will not be surprised if I send for the 
police? Here, Lewis, Lewis! come here! The thing 
must be thoroughly sifted, Grantley; and if you are 
guilty Iam sorry for the exposure you have brought 
on yourself. It is your own folly to let things come 
to such a pass, when they can never be mended 
again!” 

“To send for the police will not make matters 
much worse for me,” replied Grantley ; “the servants 
have heard all that has passed, and my character will 
be none the blacker now for a public charge.” 

“At least we shall get to the truth then,” said 
Mr. Rashleigh ; “ which will be so much gained.” 

“No sir,” Grantley replied, firmly. ‘I shall not 
tell you even then where I got that money from, or 
how I came by it!” 

All this while the drawing-room door had been 
standing half-open, with Hope close to it, listening 
to what was passing. A whole world of feeling had 
possessed her by turns—fear of her father, fear for 
Grantley, and shame at the false position in which 
her self-will and cowardice together had placed him 
—something, too, that was more than admiration at 
the constancy with which he had borne such pain and 
indignity that he might keep faith with her, and a 
kind of dawning idea that what she had done had 
been after all asin and a dishonor, and that confes- 
sion would degrade her forever—all these thoughts 
and feelings passed through her mind by turns, and 
held her motionless and silent; with ever the bitter 
recollection that Grantley was but a poor relation at 
the best, and that the distance between them was 
immeasurable, running like a sorrowful refrain to 
each. But when her father spoke of giving him in 
«charge, and called to the servant, then she hesitated 
no longer. Throwing the door wide open she came 
out into the hall. 

“«T took the money, papa,” she said, boldly; and as 
she spoke she laid her hand in Grantley’s, the 
first time that she had ever willingly done so. 

“Hope!” exclaimed her father. “are you mad? 
You took that money? You?” 

“Yes, papa,” she answered quite steadily; “you 
refused to give it to me when I asked you for it yes- 
terday, and I took it this morning. I wanted it, and 
you ought to have given it to me.” 

“If I had thought that to refuse it would have 
made you capable of stealing it, Hope, I would not 
have hesitated a moment,” said the father, sternly. 


“Tdo not callit stealing,” said Hope, defiantly. 
“It was only taking what I had a right to. Iun- 
locked your desk with my own key, and gave the 
note to Grantley to get changed.” 

John Rashleigh turned fiercely against the youth. 
“How dare you, sir, abet my child in her folly?” 
he exclaimed, passionately. ‘“ What was fully in her, 
and excusable, considering how I have always hu- 
mored her and acceded to her wishes, and remem- 
bering that after all she is a mere child still, was 
downright wickedness and dishonor in you. And 
how do I know but that you instigated her to it? 
How do I know but that it was your doing in reality, 
and she but the innocent tool of your cunning 
schemes? You bought a precious gimcrack tor your- 
self, and paid for it with my money. I tell you, 
Grantley, the whole thing looks too black yet for your 
whitewashing.” 

“Grantley accounted to me for that camp thing,” 
said Hope. “ Do I not tell you, papa, that it was my 
own doing from tirst to last? Grantley did not know 
where | got the note from. I only asked him to get 
it cashed forme. ButI asked him not to tell you 
that I had done so, because I was afraid you would 
be angry with me, and I meant to tell you when you 
were kind again.” This she said coaxingly. 

“T could not break my word to Miss Hope,” said 
Grantley in a low voice, but firmly, ‘‘ Yet I should 
have thought, Mr. Rashleigh, that you would have 
known me too well to have suspected me of such a 
thing as this. What Miss Hope had the right to do 
was another matter, but it would have been a thett 
in me; and men”—(here Mr. Rashleigh smiled a lit- 
tle satirically) ‘do not become thieves all at once. 
Yet I do not think you have ever seen much want of 
honor in me!” 

“*T will not have that tone taken,” said Mr. Rash- 
leigh, harshly. ‘You have done ill, Grantley, and 
itis absurd to attempt to give yourself the airs of 





injured innocence, and as if you had the right to 
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blame me because I suspected what was so entirely 
suspicious. And what do I know yet? I have no 
proof; only your own word and Hope’s assertion, 
which, for aught I know, may be merely her gen- 
erous desire to get you out of a perilous position by 
taking the blame on herself. I can scarcely believe 
her guilty. To have gone into my room in my ab- 
sence—unlock my desk—take the money I had refused 
her only a few hours ago—to steal—I cannot believe 
it! Iwill not! You have been at the bottom of it, 
Grantley; you have had some hand in it!” 

“Now, papa, how can you go on so?” cried Hope, 
thoroughly frightened. ‘ Do I not tell you that 
Grantley is innocent, and that I have been the only 
one to blame? What more can I say to convince 
you?” 

“It is not an easy matter to convince me that my 
child has committed a theft,” said John Rashleigh, 
gravely, and turning away his head. 

“T did not think of it asa fault at the time, dear 
papa,” she cried, flinging herself into hisarms. “I 
wanted it for poor Anne Rogers, chiefly; I did not 
want it for myself. Forgive me, dear, dearest papa, 
for having been so disobedient and willful, and do 
not blame or accuse Grantley any more! Iam the 
only one to blame, and he has been far nobler than I 
deserved.” Here she burst into tears, and buried 
her face in her father’s breast. ‘ Wont you forgive 
me, dear papa?” she sobbed again after a short pause, 
kissing his cheek which her tears made almost as wet 
as her own. 

John Rashleigh could not resist this. Hope had 
never yet been unforgiven even when she had not 
shown contrition, and the unusual softness of her 
mood to-day could meet with nothing but the most 
fervent response. 

‘Do not cry, Hope! Dry your eyes, child!” he 
said, tenderly. ‘‘‘There, there! Let us have no 
more about it. I quite believe you, and I quite be- 
lieve that you did not know you were doing anything 
wrong, and that you were only thoughtless and im- 
pulsive, as usual. And as for you, boy” (to Grant- 
ley), ‘I am sorry that I accused you so hastily; so, 
shake hands, and think no more about it. You can- 
not expect me to say more than that I am sorry,” he 
added, pleasantly, as Grantley still hesitated. The 
blow on his cheek yet stung, and it was rather 
early days to take the hand which had struck him. 
“No gentleman can want more than an apology, 
and a father can only express his regret to a son; 
so shake hands, boy, and let us all forget what has 
been a very painful misunderstanding.” 

That word did what the feeling had failed to do. 
Grantley grasped his cousin’s hand warmly; he had 
conquered all his boyish pride and manly indigna- 
tion by the simple name of father. 

“Thave made you suffer, Grantley,” said Hope, 
as her futher left them; and again she laid her hand 
in his. 

“‘T would have borne more than this fur your sake, 
Miss Hope,” he answered, pressing her hand be- 
tween both of his, and looking at her lovingly—she 
not haughty and disdainful as usual, but downcast, 
bashful, and repentant. 

“Ido not know what we shall do without you, 
Grantley,” she then said very geutly; and as she 
spoke she turned pale, and he felt her hand trem- 
bling in his. 

*O, you will soon forget me. 1 have so often dis- 
pleased you, you will be glad to get rid of me,” 
Grantley answered. 

*Tdo not think we shall,” said Hope, in a low 
voice. And then there was a moment’s silence. 

All this time they were standing with their hands 
clasped in each other’s in the hall which had just 
been so noisy and heated with the late storm pass- 
ing through. 

* You have not displeased me; it is I who have 
been ill-tempered ,”” Hope continued, in a still lower 
voice, still softer and richer in its tones. “I ought 
to ask you for forgiveness, Grantley, befure you yo, 
for I have often behaved so badly to you.” 

“You must not do that,” he exclaimed hastily, and 
his eyes filled up with tears. ‘I could not bear that, 
Miss Hope. I cannot bear to hear you even blame 
yourself’ for anything.” 

“ Grantiey!” she said; and then she stopped and 


said no more. 


Still with her hand in his, still] looking down on her 
as she stood with bent head and lowered eyelids be- 
fore him, he drew just a shade nearer to her. 

“You spoke?” he asked. 

She laid her other hand on his arm. 

“Tam much obliged to you for all that you have 
done for me these many years,” she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

The words were formal but the voice and tone 
were not; the downcast eyes, the parted lips, the 
cheeks now crimsoning and now paling, the heaving 
breast, the pride swept away beneath the swell of 
this unusual tenderness and girlish Pratitude, all 
told of something deeper and warmer stirring in that 
impetuous heart than what those quaint, formal 
words expressed. 

“Do not say that you are obliged to me for any- 
thing, dear Miss Hope,” said Grantley, himself scarce- 
ly able to speak; “ it has been honor enough to me 
to be allowed to serve you.” 

“No one has ever done so much for me,” she 
said. 

‘*Because no oneever....” He stopped in his 
turn, and said no more; then, after a pause, he went 
on, “I have done nothing for you unwillingly, Miss 
Hope. Ifyou had asked me at any time to give you 
iny life, I would have done it as freely as I would have 





given youa flower. I have but one object—that of 





desire—that of pleasing you. I have done the first 
the best way I could, if I have failed in the last sadly. 
But I want you to remember me when I am in In- 
dia,” he went on to say, ‘‘and to rernember me with 
as little dislike as you can; and I am so glad of’ to- 
day, for the last thing you will have to remember of 
me will be my faith to you.” 

The tears were swelling in her eyes, as in his. 

“T shall never forget to-day,” she sakt gently, 
“nor how good you have always been to me, dear 
Grantley.” : 

“Tam glad you can say that, dear Miss Hope. I 
am glad I am going to India too, though I shall never 
see you again; for if I stayed in England I should 
only fell out of favor again, and then I showld have 
the pain of seeing you hate me more than ever, per- 
haps.” 

By this time the tears were ranning down her 
face. 

“T have never disliked you, Grantley,” she said; 
““T have pretended to do so, but it was mere pre- 
tence; and I have tried, but I could not. Ilike you 
better than you like me, Grantley—a great deal.” 

“ Hope!” : 

What was it? What happened? What madness 
took him? Neither of them ever knew, boy and girl 
as they were; but Hope found herself clasped to his 
heart, with her arm round his neck, and their flushed, 
wet, youthful faces laid against each other. 

But they were not in smooth water yet, and had 
something more formidable before them than even 
their own misunderstanding and childish blindness 
had been. Though John Rashleigh might forgive 
a girlish freedom like that of which Hope had been 
guilty, it was by no means certain that he would 
forgive this far graver sin. The light of his eyes and 
the pride of his heart, she for whom lords and princes 
would not have been too good, to give herself away at 
sixteen to a poor relation! Hope knew all the trial 
to be passed through. It must be met, however, 
and that at once, unless she and Grantley would 
undertake a clandestine correspondence—for which 
the one was too proud and the other too honest; or 
unless they would give up each other—which neither 
would hear of. What she anticipated came to pass, 
in even exaggerated form. The father was furious; 
violent beyond anything she had dreamed possible ; 
but, girl as she was, she was firm, «nd Grantley 
would not yield herso long as she woukd hold to 
him. 

Then came that terrible collision of two wills equal 
in strength, and the battle of love and pride which 
tears a man’s very soul. Look which way he would, 
there was no comfort for John Rashleigh; and re- 
fusal or consent was equally madness and despair. 
But he must decide. The proud man had to balance 
with the father; and eventually the father won the 
day. Yet he would not consent to the marriage for 
many years even after they had come to riper age 
than what is generally held ripe enough; and when 
he did—when Grantley came back from India with a 
character and repute of his own, and his cousin found 
that both poor relation and daughter had not swerved 
a hair’s breadth from their young loves, and were 
minded to marry without his consent if it could not 
be with—even then, when forced to yield, Grantley 
found his roses decidedly not without thorns. His 
sweetness of temper though conquered betore the 
end came; and when John Rashleigh was dying, he 
confessed that Grantley had been the best son, and 
the dearest, father ever had; and that now, when 
the things of this world were slipping away from him 
aud he was beginning to learn their emptiness, he 
was glad that Hope had married one who, by his 
better influence, had made her a nobler and a gentler 
woman. 

“But you were a thief after all, my boy, and stole 
a greater treasure than a paltry bank-note,” he said 
lovingly, not an hour béfore he died. 


+> 


THE PRESENT. 

In order to enjoy tiie present, it is necessary to be 
intent on the present. To be doing one thing and 
thinking of another is a very unsatisfactory mode of 
spending life. Some people are always wishing them- 
selves somewhere but where they are, or thinking of 
something else than what they are doing, or og 
somebody else than to whom they are speaking. 
This is the way to enjoy nothing well, and to please 
nobody. It is better to be interested with interior 
persons and inferior things, than to be indifferent 
with the best. A principal cause of this indifference 
is the adoption of other people’s taste, instead of the 
cultivation of our own, the pursuit after that fur 
which we are not fitted, and to which, consequently, 
we are not in reality inclined. This folly pervades 
more or less all classes, and arises from the error of 
building our enjoymenton the false foundation of 
the world’s opinion, instead of being, with due re- 
gard to others, each our own world. 
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NO CEREMONY. 
A parson and his lady were one day making friend- 
ly calls on some of their more remote parishioners. 
They drove up to a small house where there hap- 
pened to be at home only a lass of seventeen who had 
been in the ‘ suds” all day, and a brother making 
shoes in the garret. The girl came running down 
stairs in her sviled habiliments, and apologized for 
her appearance thus: “Hope you wont be skairt; I 
see you gittin’ out o° the wagon, and I told Joe I was 





comin’ just as I was, fur I was too tired to strip!” 
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VIOLET. 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH, 


All service is the same with God.—Brownp 
Suk looked like a meadow flower, and was + 


odds with her life—she was 50 little and tin. 
see; of what ase was she? There was Rose 
naux, what a splendid creature she was, now 
was an intoxication, a delight, to everybod 
looked at her! There was her sister Marg 


whom everybody went when in difficulty; anc 
was Lucy Clare, who looked like a white ror 
never did anything wrong, so that she was hel 
all the daughters of the village as an examp): 


of adversity, sometimes, and shed quick, ang: 
She theaght of this as she sat down inthe» |. 
under the walnut trees. It had pressed upon . | 
day, and it weighed more heavily than ever nv 
she was alone under the great blue sky, Eve: 
in nature seemed to have its place but her, 
gave light, the cool wind strength, the stre... 
freshiment, and the trees shade. 

“But 1,” said Violet, resting her cheek 
hand, “ have no work, Nobody seems to nec 
home or abroad. We are poor and unt. 
enough at home, mercy knows, but nobow 
wants me ¢o0 do anything. They think me ( 

L suppose,” wifh a sigh. 

But as she sat there, the ripe nuts falling u 
about her, a new thought came. The sun . 
trees did the work that was given them t.- 
they were always cheerful. 

“Now,” she mused, “I can’t get away fro 
good-for-nothing Violet, but I can be cheert: 
it, and 1’ll make a business of being cheerful 
So up she sprang and ran over the knoll. 
at once everything seemed to grow wo 
bright, as she looked at it with smiling e) 
wind careered over the ficlds, the trees flutte: 
merrily their leaves, the sunshine streamed | 
est gold, the sky glowed its deepest blue, 
golden-rod nodded jauntily its plumes of vi : 
all over the hill and down the roadside. I 
sorrow under all of Violet’s other sorrows + 
give a tinal pang and die. 

“Tl be good, anyway,” said she, “and ar 
as ever I can.” So she went down the roa 

All at once she heard voices. She loo» 
glade of the woods, and saw Rose Mart«: 
Frank Westgate, nutting. Her cheek | 
then she recovered herself. 

“No, Vl be cheerful: that’s all the way 
be useful. He loves her; it’s very silly for . 
to ache.” 

Just then, a little ragged child came out 
by the roadside, and in running across 
stumbled over a stone, and fell violently © 
road’s white dust. She cried pitifully, « 
ran and picked her up. 

“Don’t ery, Nora,” said she, wiping the 
her face and hands with her pocket-hai 
and kissing her. ‘Come here in the sha 
show you how to make a wreath for your } 
head. That will cure it.” 

Nora stopped crying, and as Violet led | 
the trees, she heard Rose Martenaux say: 

“Dear me! do you see her touch that b: 
little young one? I should think she’d be 

Violet felt hurt, but she twined togeth: 
asters ‘with the oak leaves and golden-rod, 
a wreath that caused little Nora to dance 
took a long while, and all the time Violet 
child all the merry songs she knew, The 
girl had never before in all her life been s 

Finally, Violet left her crowned und 
trees, and started for home. But just at 
of Walnut Hill, she met Frank Westgate 
ded, and was passing on, when he stoppe: 

“Violet, will you walk with me a litt 
want to tell you something.” 

4“ Yes.” 

So they went together over the bridg: 
clear water was dashing and sparkling 
shine, as it swept over the mill-dam. 

“ Violet,” said Westgate, ‘do you knov 


” 
“No,” answered Violet. 
“7 do,” went on Westgate. “I think ° 
loved you for years and years, but this su 














Rose Martenaux has been here, I have b: 
| edgy her. Because her cheeks were rec 
| her heart must be warm—and because hi 
| of gold, I thought her soul must be. 
{ me,and I was very proud of it; but to 
| saw you going your way, simple and pur: 
| tul, deing sweet, kind things, nor troub’ 
' about «o fickle « scamp as I, I felt my he 
in my 6reast, and I cared no more four t 
Hove ,Martenaux than for those dead 
im not fit for you, Violet—I never sh: 
us you are—but if you'll forgive this su 
ness, I can’t be anything but faithful a) 
my lite. Here isa spray of blue aster: 
you think you can forgive me and | 
give it back to me before we yet over the 

Long before they were over the bridg 
given him the asters. He has them nov 

“It was so strange,” says Violet, ‘ 
wasn't trying to be very iweful, or tr 
great, but Just going along and doin; 
could, that I should do so much as to wi 
again!” 

Dear little Violet! 
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eying you; and I have had but one 
f pleasing you. I have done the first 
| could, if I have failed in the last sadly. 
su to remember me when I am in In- 
ton to say, ‘and to retmember me with 
:as you can; and I am so glad of to- 
vest thing you will have to remember of 
» faith to you.” 
ere swelling in her eyes, as in his, 
-ver forget to-day,” she sak gently, 
d you have always been to me, dear 


you can say that, dear Miss Hope. I 
going to India too, though I shall never 
; for if I stayed in England J should 
f favor again, and then I shorld have 
eing you hate me more than ever, per- 


1e the tears were ranning down her 


ver disliked you, Grantley,” she said; 
nded to do so, but it was mere pre- 
uave tried, but I could not. I like you 
u like me, Grantley—a great deal.” 


? What happened? What madness 
either of them ever knew, boy and girl 
but Hope found herself clasped to his 
r arm round hisneck, and their flushed, 
faces laid against each other. 
re not in smooth water yet, and had 
re formidable before them than even 
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° graver sin. The light of his eyes and 
.3 heart, she for whom lords and princes 
e been too good, to give herself away at 
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through. It must be met, however, 
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landestine correspondence—for which 
0 proud and the other too honest; or 
ould give up each other—which neither 
What she anticipated came to pass, 
serated form. The father was furious ; 
lanything she had dreamed possible ; 
she was, she was firm, and Grantley 
ld her so long as she woukl hold to 


hat terrible collision of two wills equal 
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very soul. Look which way he would, 
comfort for John Rashleigh; and re- 
at was equally madness and despair. 
.ecide. The proud man had to balance 
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vould not consent to the marriage for 
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Grantley had been the best son, and 
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ere a thief after all, my boy, and stole 
sure than a paltry bank-note,” he said 
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THE PRESENT. 


njoy the present, it is necessary to be 
present. To be doing one thing and 
other is a very unsatisfactory mode of 
Some people are always wishing them- 
ere but where they are, or thinking of 
e than what they are doing, or og 
’ than to whom they are speaking. 
'y to enjoy nothing well, and to please 
better to be interested with inferior 
inferior things, than to be indifferent 
A principal cause of this indifference 
'. of other people’s taste, instead of the 
our own, the pursuit after that fur 
not fitted, and to which, consequently, 
reality inclined. This folly pervades 
classes, and arises from the error of 
¢njoyment on the false fuundation of 
vinion, instead of being, with due re- 
each our own world. 
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NO CEREMONY. 

1 his lady were one day making friend- 
me of their more remote parishioners. 
) to a small house where there hap- 
home only a lass of seventeen who had 
suds” all day, and a brother making 
arret. The girl came running down 
viled habiliments, and apologized for 
> thus: “Hope you wont be skairt; I 
out o’ the wagon, and I told Joe I was 
iL was, for I was too tired to strip!” 
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VIOLET. 


All service is the same with God.—BRrownine. 

Suk looked like a meadow flower, and was sadly at 
edds with her life—she was so little and timid, you 
see; of what use was she? There was Rose Marte- 
naux, what a splendid creature she was, now! She 
was an intoxication, a delight, to everybody who 
looked at her! There was her sister Margaret, to 
whom everybody went when in difficulty; and there 
was Lucy Clare, who looked like a white rose, and 
never did anything wrong, so that she was held up to 
all the daughters of the village as an example, and 
especially to Violet, who rebelled under the showers 
of adversity, sometimes, and shed quick, angry tears. 








Biographical Portfolio. 


(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
GENERAL DANIEL MORGAN, 

A DISTINGUISHED oflicer of the American Revolu- 
tion, was born in Durham, Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1735. He emigrated to Virginia in 1755, 
where he fuund employment as a wagoner. He soon 
atter joined the expedition of General Braddock 
against the Indians, in which Washington was a vol- 
unteer aid-de-camp to General Braddock. In an 
action on the 9th of July, 1755, Washington was the 
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MONUMENTS 
NOT THE ONLY OBJECT OF MASONRY. 


BY BRO. A. G. LEVY, M. D. 
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only staff officer who was not wounded, and on him 
devolved the whole duty of carrying out the orders of 
the commander-in-chief. General Braddock was 


She thought of this as she sat down in the meadow | mortally wounded, and died at Camp Dunbar on the 


ander the walnut trees. It bad pressed upon her all 
day, and it weighed more heavily than ever now that 
she was alone under the great blue sky. Everything 
in nature seemed to have its place but her. The sun 
gave light, the cool wind strength, the stream re- 
freshment, and the trees shade. 

“But 1,” said Violet, resting her cheek on her 
hand, “have no work. Nobody seems to need me at 
home or abroad. We are poor and unfortunate 
enough at home, mercy knows, but nobody ever 
wants me to do anything. They think me too little, 
L suppose,” with a sigh. 

But as she sat there, the ripe nuts falling unheeded 
about her, a new thought came. The sun and the 
trees did the work that was given them todo, and 
they were always cheerful. 

“Now,” she mused, “I can’t get away from being 
good-for-nothing Violet, but I can be cheerful about 
it, and I'll make a business of being cheerful.” 

So up she sprang and ran over the knoll.. And all 
at once everything seemed to grow wonderfully 
bright, as she looked at it with smiling eyes. The 
wind careered over the fields, the trees fluttered right 
merrily their leaves, the sunshine streamed in bright- 
est gold, the sky glowed its deepest blue, while the 
golden-rod nodded jauntily its plumes of vivid yellow 
all over the hill and down the roadside. The secret 
surrow under all of Violet’s other sorrows seemed to 
give a tinal pang and die. 

“Tl be good, anyway,” said she, ‘‘and as cheerful 
as ever I can.” So she went down the road, singing. 

All at once she heard voices. She looked into a 
glade of the woods, and saw Rose Martenaux and 
Frank Westgate, nutting. Her cheek blanched; 
then she recovered herself. 

“No, Vl be cheerful: that’s all the way I have to 
ve useful. He loves her; it’s very silly for my heart 
to ache.” 

Just then, a little ragged child came out of a hut 
by the roadside, and in running across the road, 
stumbled over a stone, and fell violently among the 
road’s white dust. She cried pitifully, and Violet 
ran and picked her up. 

“Don’t cry, Nora,” said she, wiping the dust from 
her face and hands with her pocket-handkerchiet, 
and kissing her. ‘Come here in the shade, and I’ll 
show you how to make a wreath fur your poor little 
head. That will cure it.” 

Nora stopped crying, and as Violet led her under 
the trees, she heard Rose Martenaux say: 

“Dear me! do you see her touch that horrid, dirty, 
little young one? I should think she’d be ashamed!” 

Violet felt hurt, but she twined together the blue 
asters “with the oak leaves and golden-rod, and made 
a wreath that caused little Nora to dance for joy. It 
took a long while, and all the time Violet sang to the 
child all the merry sougs she knew. The poor little 
girl had never before in all her life been so delighted. 

Finally, Violet left her crowned under the oak 
trees, and started for home. But just at the bottom 
of Walnut Hill, she met Frank Westgate. She nod- 
ded, and was passing on, when he stopped her. 

“Violet, will you walk with me a little way? IL 
want to tell you something.” 

“ Yes.” 

So they went together over the bridge, where the 
clear water was dashing and sparkling in the sun- 
shine, as it swept over the mill-dam. 

“Violet,” said Westgate, ‘‘do you know that I love 

Yay 

“No,” answered Violet. 

“J do,” went on Westgate. “I think that I have 
loved you for years and years, but this summer, since 
Rose Martenaux has been here, I have been bewitch- 
ed by her. Because her cheeks were red, I thought 
her heart must be warm—and because her curls were 
of goid, I thought her soul must be. She favored 
me, and I was very proud of it; but to-day, when I 
saw you going your way, simple and pure, and cheer- 


tul, deing sweet, kind things, nor troubling yourself 


about so tickle « scamp as I, I felt my heart turn over 
in my breast, and I cared no more fur that haughty 
Rose Martenaux than for those dead vines yonder. 
im not fit for you, Violet-—I never shall be as good 
as you are—but if you'll forgive this summer's fulse- 
ness, I can’t be anything but faithful all the rest of 
mvy lite. 
you think you can forgive me and love me again, 
give it back to me before we get over the bridge.” 

Long before they were over the bridge, Violet had 
given him the asters. He has them now. 

“It was so strange,” says Violet, “that when I 
wasn’t trying to be very useful, or to do anything 
great, but just going along and doing as well as 1 
could, that I should do so much as to win Frank back 
again!” 

Dear little Violet! 


Here is a spray of blue asters, Violet. If 


13th of July. In thisengagement Morgan took part, 
and was seriously wounded, a ball passing through 
his neck and cheek, knocking out all his back teeth 
on one side of his tuce. On his return from Brad- 
dock’s expedition, he returned to his former employ- 
ment, and drove his own wagon. In a few years his 
previous earnings, added to his pay during the cam- 
paign, enabled him to purchase a small tract of land 
in the county of Frederic, near Winchester, where he 
was residing at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary war. Soon atter the battle of Lexington, on 
the 19th of April, 1775, Morgan raised a company 
composed of the young men of Frederic, and on the 
22d of June, 1775, Congress appointed him a captain 
of his pany of ritl and directed him to pro- 
ceed to Boston, where he arrived after a march of 
twenty-one days. In September he was detached in 
the expedition against Quebec, and marched with 
General Arnold through the wilderness of Maine. 

The bold and disastrous assault planned and carried 
out by the brave Montgomery in his attack on the 
city of Quebec on the 3lst of December, 1775, gave an 
upportunity for the display of heroism to those under 
his command, and deep regret was felt throughout 
the country when the news was received of the death 
ot General Montgomery. 

No officer more distinguished himself in this as- 
sault by undaunted bravery than Captain Morgan. 
General Arnold commanded the column to which 
Morgan was attached, and when that officer became 
disabled by a ball through his leg, Morgan took the 
lead, and, preceded by asergeant, afterwards Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Pottertield, mounted the tirst barrier, and 
rushing torward, passed the second barrier, Lieuten- 
ant Heth and Sergeant Pottertield only before him. 
Montgomery’s fall stopped the further advance of the 
principal column of: attack, and the severity of the 
raging storm of snow, the obstacles of nature and of 
art in their way, and the combined attack of the 
enemy’s force, overpowered all resistance. Morgan, 
and most of the corps of Arnold, were taken prison- 
ers. As svon as our prisoners were exchanged, Mor- 
gan rejoined the army, and was appointed to the com- 
mand of a regiment. In 1777 he acted under General 
Washington, and a select rifle corps was formed out 
of others in the army, and committed to his direction. 
Morgan and his body of riflemen were of great use- 
fulness to Washington, but the latter was induced to 
order them to the assistance of General Gates, where 
he was persuaded his services were most required. 
The splendid part he acted on that occasion, and how 
much his exertions contributed to the capture of Bur- 
goyne, are well known. 

After the return of Morgan to the main army, he 
continued actively employed under Washington, and 
never failed to promote the good of the service by his 
sagacity, his vigilance, and his perseverance. In 
1780, his health being much impaired, he obtained 
leave of absence, and returned to his family at Fred- 
eric. He was shortly afterwards promoted by Con- 
gress to the rank of brigadier-general by brevet, and 
ordered to the army of General Gates, where he took 
the command of the light troops. General Greene 








Gates, and the distribution of his forces led to the 
battle of the Cowpens. The influence of this move- 
ment was felt in every subsequent step of the war in 
the Carolinas. With admirable skill and bravery 
General Moi gan defeated the British Colonel Tarle- 
ton, in the battle of the Cowpens, January 17th, i781, 
taking upwards of five hundred prisoners. General 
Morgan’s good conduct on this memorable day was 
honored by Congress with a gold medal. The victory 


nington had been to the North. General Morgan, 
whose former services had placed him high in public 
estimation, was now deservedly ranked among the 
most distinguished defenders of his country. 

In 1794, President Washington appointed him to a 
command to suppress the insurgents in the ‘‘ Whiskey 
Insurrection ” in Pennsylvania. 
the insurgents, Morgan received instructions trom the 
president to withdraw his forces. 

In 1795 he was elected a member of Congress. Hav- 
ing served out the term, he declined another election. 
His health being much impaired, in 1800 he removed 
to Winchester, Virginia, where, after an illness of 
two years, he closed his laborious and useful life. In 
the graveyard, at Winchester, his monument bears 
the following inscription: “Major General Daniel 
Morgan departed this lifeon July the 6th, 1802, in the 
67th year of hisage. Patriotism and valur were the 
prominent features of his character, and the honor- 
able services he renderea to his country during the 
Revolutionary war, crowned him with glory, and will 
remain in the hearts of his countrymen a perpetual 
monument to his memory.” 
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was ordered to the command, as the successor of 


of the Cowpens was to the South what that of Ben- { 


Upon the retreat of 


A profound writer has said that the degree of civil- 
ization of the disappeared people may be realized by 
the sight of the many monuments they have left to 
posterity. Let us traverse Italy, Greece, etc., and at 
every step we shall observe traces indicating the foot- 
steps of our predecessors. Everywhere are emblem- 
atical stones, showing by their elegant and symmetri- 
cal workmanship in the progress and civilization, that 
they tarried on their course and left traces of their 
skill atter them. On the monuments of the Druids, 
and of the ancient Armenians, are often impressions 
from the same sealed band; and even in modern Eu- 
rope we tind Notre-Dame at Paris decorated with 
significant emblems, which are easily recognizable; 
and at the church of Saint Denis is to be found a 
crucifix having a sign of an initiate. ® 

But the construction of monuments was only & sec- 
| ondary object with the initiated architects. They 
| desired to raise, aggrandize, and confirm the editice 
| of human intelligence. The stones of their edifice 
| were the good aud true brothers; and the cement 

was composed of charity and brotherly love. Plato, 
| the reformer, attained immortality by developing our 
dogmas; Socrates died a voluntary disciple and 
apostle of wisdom; Christ gathered our doctrines, 
and preached the affranchisement of slaves, the lib- 
erty of women; and constituted a religion of abnega- 
tion and love; all of which are eminent thoughts of 
the Therapeutists and Essenean sects. He was ano- 
ble martyr, expiring with smiling lips, yet murmur- 
ing with the last gasp of suffering humanity—“ Love 
yeone another!” , 

It was near the fifteenth century that Masonry 
seemed to take its greatest flight. At this epoch 
Florence possessed the “ Platonic Academy,” and the 
““Company of the Trowel,” (the symbol of Charity.) 
in Germany, Switzerland, Scotland and England nu- 
merous lodges were founded, Our faith carried and 
distributed its fruit; and the Masons rejoiced in a 
great preponderance at the cost of darkness and ig- 
norance. All honorable means were called into prac- 
tice to enlighten the mind, polish the habits, soften 
the manners, and to lead men to a state of polite 
society. It is therefore due to the Freemasons to 
say, that through their influence egotism has been 
dispelled and disputed with great success. It is to 
Masonry that society owes its preservation; for 
egotism is often the principal cause of dividing na- 
tions. Let us therefore continue our praiseworthy 
work, that the profane may be inspired with our 
teachings, and then kuock at the door of our temple 
in “ search of light!’ 
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WHO IS A MASTER MASON. 


BY REV. BRO. I. K. FULLER. 





Latitude and longitude on the earth’s surface is 
measured by degrees, minutes and seconds; and the 
smuller divisions, the minutes and seconds, are es- 
teemed to be equally important with the degrees, and 
absolutely indispensable to the perfection of measure- 
ment. So that he, who, placing undue emphasis on 
the degrees, is unmindful of the minutes, will be re- 
garded as unskillful and defective in his calculus. 
And so, brethren, in computing our masonic latitude 
and longitude, it is to be feared too great stress has 
been laid upon the degrees as such, while too little 
importance has been attached to minutes and seconds, 
or what. Masonry enjoins upon us between the de- 
grees. 
attention to what has been falsely called the little 
things of Masonry, that such false estimates have 
been made as to the character of our institution; and 
that protanes have sometimes said, ‘‘ Masons are no 
better than other people ;”” whereas Masons should so 
| exemplify their principles in their lives as to con- 
strain others to desire admission to our rights, lights, 
and benefits. But I hasten to the consideration, who 
isa Master Mason? I hear a brother say, he is one 
who is regularly initiated, passed, and raised, accord- 
ing to the due and ancient form, But does this 
really make a Master Mason? I answer, unhesita- 
tingly, no. Masonry, as you are aware, is a great 
H moral science, and in strictness he only isa Master 
| Mason who has succeeded in mastering the whole 
subject in all its parts, whether speculative, percep- 
tive, or practical. He who has simply graduated in 
the third degree of Masonry has only entered the 
vestibule of our glorious old temple, having not yet 
penetrated far enough to become familiar with its 
sublime mysteries. If to live in a Christian country, 
to profess the Christian religion, and join a church, 
necessarily makes a man a Christian, then to have 
| taken the third degree of Masonry makes a genuine 
Mason; but the premises being fulse, the conclusion is 
of course untrue; still further, a person may take up- 
on himself the solemn obligations of Christianity, and 
| still have done nothing more than “ stolen the livery 
| of heaven to serve the devil in.” So if you were to 
| ask a brother what makes him a Mason, and he were 








It is to this direction, this criminal want of 


to answer, my obligation, he would have but half 
answered your question, because his obligation only 
makes him a Mason nominally, not de facto. It is the 
working out that obligation into the life that makes 
him suchin reality; it is profession and practice, 
married faith and works as cause and effect, that 
illustrate Masonry. Ina word, then, a Master Ma- 
son is one whose heart is always in the right place, 
always palpitating at ihe sight of human woe, whose 
conscience is tremblingly sensitive, and true to its 
trust as the needle to the magnet, who comes up out 
of the dust and toil, the plications and antagoni 

of daily life, unsullied, with his soul perpendicular to 
the zenith. He is a man whose hand is never lifted 
up in violation of God’s law as expressed in the deca- 
logue, but who is always ready to mingle his unaffect- 
ed tears with the suffering sons and daughters of 
mortality. Such is my ideal of a Master Mason—an 
ideal which I am glad to know has many illustrious 
exemplifications among American Masons. 








ABD-EL-KADER. 
Abd-el-Kader was present at a Freemason’s enter- 
tainment in Paris recently and made aspeech, which, 
although somewhat tautological, will be interesting 
to the fraternity. He said: “In the persons here 
present, I thank freemasonry in every country. I 
consider freemasonry as the first institution in the 
world. In my opinion, every man who does not pro- 
fess freemasonry is an incomplete man. I hope that 
one day the princip'es of freemasonry will prevail 
throughout the whole world, and from that day for- 
ward all tiie nations will be at peace.” 


es 


MASONIC ANECDOTES. 

In the battle of Dettingen, in 1743, one of the 
king’s guards having his horse killed under him, 
was so entangled among its limbs that he was unable 
to extricate himself. While he was in this situation 
an English dragoon galloped up to him, and, with 
his uplitted sabre, was about to deprive him of life. 
The French soldier Saving, with much difficulty, 
made the signs of Masonry, the dragoon recognized 
him as a brother, and not only saved his life, but 
freed him from his dangerous situation. 

A Scottish gentleman, in the Prussian service, was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Lutzen, and was con- 
veyed to Prague, along with four hundred of his 
companions in arms. As soon as it was known that 
he was a Mason, he was released from continement; 
he was invited to the tables of the most distinguish- 
ed citizens, and requested to consider himself a Free- 
mason, and not as a prisoner of war. 

During the American Revolution, a citizen on 
board a privateer was captured by the British, and 
the whole crew imprisoned at Edinburg. The fol- 
lowing night after their imprisonment a lodge held 
its communication near the prison. During the 
time of refreshment some of the brethren visited the 
prisoners. This American manifested himself to be 
a Mason, and was recognized as such. During the 
sdme evening he was permitted to visit the lodge, 
and associate with the craft. By the friendly aid of 
the brethren he was liberated from confinement, had 
the freedom of the city, and shortly after was sent 
back to his country and family. 

A masonic brother, who escaped from Ireland dur- 
ing their last national difficulties, protected the whole 
crew from a pirate, by his knowledge of Masonry. 

An American was on board a British vessel on a 
passage to Europe. The vessel was captured and ta- 
ken to Brest. This was at the time when Bonaparte 
was in possession of Egypt. The crew, therefore, 
was sent to Alexandria, and put into close confine- 
ment. A man was seen to pass the street by the 
prison, wearing a sash of many colors. The Ameri- 
can, believing it te ve a masonic badge, wanted noth- 
ing but an opportunity to make himself known as a 
Mason. Soon, however, it happened the same per- 
son, wearing the same sash, came to the prison. 
This person proved to be ‘the principal officer of the 
city, and recognizing the American as a Mason, took 
him to his own house, paid his passage in the first 
vessel, gave him sixty crowns, and dismissed him. 
Who would not wish, for humanity’s sake, principles 
which produce such an effect might be more general- 
ly understood ? 








ARAB PROVERBS. 

I am vanquished by love; but she is so beautiful 
that my defeat is no humiliation. 

The human heart instinctively loves everything 
that is beautiful; but in this world how many bril- 
liant flowers do we tind, which please our eye, and 
nevertheless are utterly destitute of any sweet or 
agreeable perfume? 

By Allah, I would not espouse a widow, were her 
eyes the eyes ofa gazelle. All her affection is for her 
late husband; all her thonghts are with the dead. 

Do not attach yourself to a cruel man; sooner or 
later you will find him as pitiless for you as he is for 
others. 

Never remain alone with a pretty woman, even if 
you are obliged to occupy your time in reading the 
Koran. 

Generosity is a tree planted in heaven by Allah, 
the master of the world, and its branches droopdown 
to the earth. By them will climb to paradise he who 
treats well his guests, who fills the stomachs of the 
poor, and never keeps his hands closed. 

When a young man marries, the Demon utters a 
fearful cry. His fellows immediately crowd round 
him, and inquire the subject of his grief. ‘ Another 
son of Adam,” he answers, “has just escaped out of 
my clutches.” 
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The World in Miniature. 
A writer suggests that every railroad should 
provided with its private graveyard, where its v 
tims might be interred at the company’s expense 
simple act of justice to surviving relatives. App: 
priate epitaphs could be placed over the remain: 
the sufferers from each accident, stating that nob 
was to blame, etc., as the following, for instance: 

COW ON TRACK. 
A bovine waif from the adjoining fleld 
The track invaded, and my fate she sealed; 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union. 7 tle wretch, what you have done with that pocket- hood afew days before; yet almost in the exact spot 


MINNIE MARONE. 
him. Unlike the original ghost-seers, who had run Parnell, observed, ‘That in the prosecution of the 


away as fast as their legs could carry them, Mr. | present war, every man ought to give his /as¢ guinea 
to preserve the remainder!” Mr. Vandelem said, 
“However that might be, the tax on leather would 


“Do you mean papa’s money?” returned the child, 
sitting up suddenly, with great, staring eyes. 
What have you done with it? 
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BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 
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Manson crept off the end of the bridge and made his 
way silently to the path by which the “ woman in 
white” was approaching. Nearer it came, and he 
saw—with less surprise than most men might—that 
the ghost was his own wife, walking in her sleep! 
Once before, years ago, he had known her do the 
same thing; and she had told him it was a habit of 
her childhood. 


“To be sure I do, 
Where is it?” 

“1 haven’t seen it,”” answered the boy, white as 
death. 

“You are lying tome. I’ll whip you till! you tell. 
How came you to know anything about the pocket- 
book?” And the angry step-mother gave Georgey 
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The prettiest maiden that ever you saw 

Is charming Minnie Marone; 

In faith, or my fancy is sorely at fault, 

‘rhe like of her never was known! 

She's youthsome and airy, with step like a fairy; 
And the look in her eyes is like naught but the skies, 


be severely felt by the barefooted peasantry of Ire- | 
land.” To which Sir Boyle Roach, in support of the 
| 


————— 


tax, suggested that “it may be easily remedied, by 
making the under leathers of wood.” 









































When spring into summer has grown. 


another rude shake, as if she intended to dislocate 
every joint in his tender frame. 


She passed without seeing him; he followed, to 





ELEGANT SCRAP. 
No radiant pearl which crested Fortune wears, 
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book.” where the others hafl seen it, the ghost appeared to | 1795, the chancellor of the Irish exchequer, Sir John | 


By the cow-catcher caught, she flew sky-high, 
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O, Minnie the darling! she smiles, and I glow 
From my brain to my eight finger-tips ; 

It suits her to frown, and I'm ready to vow 

The sun has gone into eclipse! 

O, a bond slave I am—what a plight for a man !— 
And my master—alack ! is—her lips! 


And the cruellest maiden that ever you saw 

Is changeful Minnie Marone; 

She has stolen my heart, and—pray, what do you think ? 
Refuses to give me her own! 

O, she ‘s saucy as may be—this royal wee lady, ~ 

And treats me as though I were stone! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BOY MARTYR. 
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BY MRS. L. 8S. GOODWIN. 


“WILLIE RENT’s mother hears him say his pray- 
ers every night. Willie told me so.” 

Georgey Manson said this with a kind of pleading 
look up in the face of his step-mother, who waited to 
see him in bed. 

“Don’t stand there talking,” returned the woman, 
with cold impatience. ‘‘Get into bed, and let me 
cover you up. I’m tired, and want to go to bed 
myself.” 

Georgey gave a spring, and was under the bed- 
clothes ina moment. His step-mother started out of 
the room. 

“Don’t shut the door, mother,” begged the boy, 
starting up as he heard the click of the latch. 

“ Well, there, what a cowardly child!’ the woman 
exclaimed, re-opening the doer with a smart push. 
Then she went through the next chamber and 
disappeared. 

Georgey Manson lay thinking of the sweet good- 
night kisses of his own mother, who had died two 
years before, when he was six, and whom he distinct- 
ly remembered. If she was an angel now, he won- 
dered how she looked, and if she really did come to 
see him, and if she loved his new mother. He would 
rather have had her as she used to be, than to have 

her an angel. 

In about half an hour, he heard his step-mother 
return to her chamber, out of which his opened. 

“Mother,” he called, ‘‘when will tather come 


Georgey nestled his head upon the pillow and closed 
his eyes resolutely. Mrs. Manson continued walking 
about her room for some time, removing from her 
bed various articles of wearing apparel and replacing 
the same in her closet. She had spent the afternoon 
at a neighbor’s, returning home so late that she was 
obliged to set hurriedly about her evening chores, 
consequently had left her chamber in confusion. 

When order was pertectly restored, she began pre- 
paring herself for bed. One last thing, during her 
husband’s absence of several weeks, was never omit- 
ted. Mr. Manson had left a considerable sum of 
money in her care; it was in a pocket-book behind 
the lower drawer of her bureau, where she thought 
no one would think of looking. She had no fears of 

losing the money, none at all; and yet she fell asleep 
more readily, if, night by night she pulled out the 


not there! Springing to her feet with a wild glare, 


lay asleep and bent over the bed. 


Mrs. Manson dashed into the room where Georgey 


‘*Georgey Manson!” she cried, with all her terror 
in her voice, and shaking the boy roughly by the 


cried, giving him a blow on the side of the head which 

felled him to the pillow, where he lay gasping with 

close-shut eyes and fingers, and uttering every now 

and then, a low, piercing shriek. 

The step-mother, shaking all over with rage and 

excitement, went again and made thorough search 

for the missing object; but with no success. She 

returned to the bedside. 

* Georgie Manson, stop your crying, quick. You'll 

have something to cry for, if you keep on lying tome. 

Have you ever told anybody where the pocket-book 

was kept? Tell me the truth, or 1’ll whip you to 

death.” 

The child protested he had told no one. 

“Then do you dare to tell me,” said the woman, 

lifting her voice to a scream, “ that you don’t know 

what has become of the pocket-book? It’s no use 

your lying. It was safe last night; there’s been no 
human being in these rooms but you and I. I’m 

going to shut you up and go away.” 

Georgey wept on convulsively. The woman drag- 

ged him out of bed, thrust him into a closet and shut 
the door upon him. There he remained all night, 

erying bitterly, with short intervals when he was too 
much exhausted to make any sound. The woman 
slept as little as he; she sat up the whole night, 

keeping as still as possible, however, for she wished 
Georgey to believe he was deserted and alone. Pity 
was the last sentiment she was likely to feel for him. 
She said to herself that when he had been punished 
enough, he would confess. She wondered whether 
he had spent any of the money—perhaps he would 
share it with other boys; she would give warning at 
the fruit and candy store early the next day. 

In the morning, as Georgey was still obstinate, he 
was neither allowed to leave his chamber nor have 
any breakfast. His step-mother tied him by his 
hands to the knob of the closet door, and assured 
him he would be kept there and starved to death, 
unless he confessed what he had done with the pock- 
et-book. Her loss was made public; but the excite- 
ment it would naturally have created was measur- 
ably counteracted by another, yet more exciting— 
particularly as Mrs. Manson had likewise made 
known her conviction that her step-son was the thief, 
so that her neighbors saw nothing they could do to 
assist her. 

The more exciting story of the two—and very ridic- 


crossing the river bridge, had seen a ghost! Ghost- 
stories have been popular in all ages, and among all 
nations. This ghost was first discovered gliding down 
the path towards the river, at a point a short distance 
below the bridge, where the village boys were in the 
habit of going in toswim. It wore long white gar- 
ments, in the approved style of ghostliness—it disap- 
peared among the trees on the bank of the river. 

Thus poor Mrs. Manson had her grief and indigna- 
tion pretty much to herself. Three days and nights 
passed, and Georgey had eaten nothing except a little 
bread, and had lain only on the bare floor. Finding 
that denial only brought him punishment, he ceased 
to say anything; then he was called sullen, and 
beaten for sullenness as he had been for lying, At 
last, his cheeks flushed with fever, and he grew de- 
lirious. Then he was put in bed, where he lay, 


went to bed to enjoy the first sound rest since the 
excitement. 

That night at midnight, Georgey Manson’s father 
was returning home. He had received a despatch 
from his wife the day after the money was lost, and 
had travelled over a thousand miles to his home, 
reaching the last station late in the evening, whence 
he had proceeded on foot. 


Of course this man had heard nothing of the ghost 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 

Ir is said that Sir Isaac Newton did once in his life 
go a wooing, and, as he was expected, had the great- 
est indulgence paid to his little peculiarities, which 
ever accompany great genius. Knowing he was fond 
of smoking, the lady assiduously provided him with 
a pipe, and they were seated as if to open the busi- 
nessof Cupid. Sir Isaac smoked a few whiffs, seemed 
at a loss for something, whiffed again, and at last 
drew his chair near to the lady. A pause of some 
minutes ensued—Sir Isaac seemed still more uneasy. 
“O, the timidity of some!” thought the lady; when 
lo! Sir Isaac got hold of her hand. Now the palpita- 
tions began—‘‘ He will kiss it, no doubt,” thought 
she, ‘‘and then the matter is settled.” Sir Isaac 
whiffed with redoubled fury, and drew the captive 
hand near his head. Already the expected salute 
vibrated from the hand to the heart, when, pity the 
damsel, gentle reader! Sir Isaac only raised the fair 
hand to make the forefinger what he much wanted— 
a tobacco-stopper! 


A gentleman observed to a shoe-black, that it was 
rather singular that he and his brother (who was a 
preacher) should be of so different callings. ‘‘O, sir,” 
replied the shoe-black, “our callings are not so differ- 
ent as manyimagine. George takes care of the = 
and I take care of the upper leather !” 





BEAUTY. 
“The wind passeth over it, and it is gone."’ 


I saw a dewdrop, cool and clear, 
Dance on a myrtle spray ; 

Fair colors decked the lucid tear, 
Like those which gleam and disappear 
When showers and sunbeams play : 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scorched the pearl away. 


High on a slender polished stem 
A fragrant lily grew; 

On the pure petals many a gem 

Glittered, a native diadem 
Of healthy morning dew: 

A blast of lingering winter came, 
And snapped the stem in two. 


Fairer than morning's early tear, 


Gay, thoughtless of its doom: 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb. 





About the time the tea-ships were to sail from 
England, Washington being advised thereof, spoke to 
Lord Fairfax, then at Mount Vernon, “ Well, my 
lord,” said he, ‘‘ and so the ships with the gunpowder 
tea are, it seems, on their way to America.”—“ Well, 
but, colonel, why do you call it gunpowder tea?” 
“Why, I am afraid, my lord,” replied Washington, 
“it will prove inflammable, and produce an explosion 
that shall shake both countries.” 





FEUDAL CLAIMS. 


The following is a specimen of as curious a claim as 
has been set up since the days of olus, of doubtful 


a neighboring lord was desirous to prevent them, by 
declaring that the wind in that district belonged to 
him. The monks, unwilling to give up the point, 
had recourse to the bishop of Utrecht, under whose 
jurisdiction the province had continued since the 
tenth century. The bishop, highly incensed against 
the pretender, who wished to usurp his authority, 
aftirmed that the wind of the whole province belonged 











shoulder, ‘“ wake up this instant and tell me, you lit- 


which had formed the staple gossip of the neighbor- 


to him, and gave the province express permission to 


low,. but Iain thinking that all the blood I have 
shed to-day has only earned me four pence!”. A 
private soldier’s daily pay at that time. 





“Every quality which is enjoined by Christianity 
as a virtue,” says a modern writer, “is recommended 
by politeness as an accomplishment. Gentleness, 
humility, deference, affability, and a readiness to as- 
sist and serve on all ions, are as yin 
the composition of a real Christian as they are in that 
of a well-bred man. Pussion, moroseness, peevish- 
ness and supercility are equally repugnant to the 
characters of both; who differ in this only that the 
true Christian really is what the well-bred man pre- 
tends to be, and would still be better, if he was.” 








NEAT PUNNING. 

The late John Palmer, whose father was a bill- 
poster, and who had occasionally practised in the 
same humble hereditary occupation himself, being 
one evening strutting in the green-room with a pair 
of glittering buckles, # gentleman who was ppetent 
remarked, that they really r bled di 

“Sir,” said the actor, with some warmth, “I would 
have you know I never wear anything except dia- 
monds!”"—‘‘I ask your pardon,” replied the gentle- 
man, “I remember the time when you handled a 
great deal of paste.” This produced a good laugh, 
which was heightened by Banister’s jogging him on 
the shoulders, and dryly saying, “‘Hang me, Jack, 
why don’t you stick him against the wall?” 








DANTE.—This poet, when at the court of Sigmore 
della Scala, then sovereign of Verona, that prince 
said to him, one day, “‘I wonder, Signor Dante, that 
aman 80 learned as you are should be hated by all 
my court, and this fool (pointing to his buffoon, who 
stood by him,) should be beloved.” Dante, highly 
piqued at this comparison, replied, ‘‘ Your excellency 
would wonder less, if you considered that -we like 
those best who most resemble ourselves.” 


PRETENSIONS. 
A man passes fur what he is worth. Very idle is 
all curiosity concerning other people’s estimates of 
us, and all fear of remaining unknown is not less so. 





world is full of judgment days, and into every as- 
sembly that a man enters, in every action that he 
attempts, he is gauged and stamped. In every troop 
ot boys that whoop and run in each yard and square, 
a@ new-vomer is as well and accurately weighed in 
the course of a few days, and stamped with his right 
number, as if he had undergone a formal trial of his 
strength, speed and temper. A stranger comes from 
a distant school, with better dress, with trinkets in 
his pockets, with airs aud pretensions; an older boy 
says to himself, * 1t’s of no use; we shall tind him out 
to-morrow.” ‘ What has he done?” is the divine 
question which searches men, and transpierces every 
false reputation. A top may sit in any chair of the 
world, nor be distinguished, for his hour, from Homer 
and Washington; but there need never be any doubt 
concerning the respective ability of human beings. 





A lad a day or two since was called to the witness 
stand in the Superior Court, whose tender years 
raised doubts as to his competency as a witness, by 
not understanding the nature and obligations of an 
oath. 
the plaintiff?” The little fellow, crossing his legs, 
and deliberately putting about half a paper of tobacco 
into his mouth, replied, with the utmost coolness, 





erect a windmill wherever they thought proper. 


‘Well, it’s so reported.” He testified. 




























The tirst question put was “ Are you a sun of 














So to-night, everything else completed, she went 

over to her bureau. She knelt, drew out the drawer, 
which she rested on the floor, and reached in beyond. 

Yhat! she did not feel the pocket-book. Yet it sure- 
ly was there—O yes. She said it could not have been 
disturbed, and yet the candle shook in her hand as 
she brought it hurriedly across the chamber. Plac- 
ing her light on the floor before the bureau, she bent 
low and looked into the space. The pocket-book was 

















swered, ‘Don’t you see it’s High or Low Chur 
according to the state of the tide?” 

Ole Andreas Hansen, the Russian giant, form: 
a curiosity in Barnum’s Museum, went “on a spr: 
the other night in New York. He is eight feet 
inch tall, and large in proportion, so that his capa: 
for beer drinking rather astonished the innkee; 
whom he patronized. He finally went to sleep, ; 
was then arrested by a single bold policeman. 

A singular anniversary has lately been celebr: 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, A woman servant has comp): 
the fiftieth year of her service in one family, and . 
presented, on the occasion, with a handsome , 
from the magistrates of the town, in addition to m: 
substantial marks of esteem which she received 1 
her employers. 

It has just been discovered that three compani: 
street cars in Philadelphia have bgen defraude:, 
their conductors out of least one hundred thous 
dollars. The receipts of one road in the city, # | 
the detection of the frauds, increased one hun« 
dollars per day. It was also found that the dri: 
black-mailed the conductors, and the stable 
black-mailed the drivers. 

A bull-fight took place at the Paris Hippodroni 
arecent Sunday. The first bull which appeare 
the arena was so nervous at the sight of the crow! 
spectators, that he prudently returned into the * 


two bulls, which looked very harmless, were a! 
worried by two toreadors flapping red cloaks b 

their eyes, but nothing more serious was attem), 
Some Paris wags have spread the report that | 
“bulls’* were only young calves, with papier n 

horns. 

A meat famine is threatened in Chicago, Ill. 
city authorities having declared war to the . 
against the slaughter-house owners of that cit 
public nuisances, the butchers assembled in pv 
meeting, and declared that if not let alone, © 
would stop butchering altogether. 

While General Grant was en route from Sp 
field to St. Louis, a crowd pressed eagerly ar 
the train while it was stopping at Alton. Som 

tepped upon body's toes, and a fight en 
which spread like an epidemic through the « 





home?” .| ulous it was, as everybody said, and then went on Or lily's snowy bloom, If aman knows that he can do anything—that he assembled. The train moved off, leaving the 
‘ “Tcan’t tell. In about a month, maybe. Go to | repeating it—was that a couple of young men coming Shines beauty in its vernal year— can do it better than any one else—he has a pledge of “tight it out on that line.’ A gentleman in 
sleep.” into the village late the night but one before, when Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, the acknowledgment of that fact by all persons. The crowd cried out, as the train left, “I never j 


General Grant tu go anywhere but what he got : 
big fight.” ° 
A Scotch toper at Elgin, whose wife has a w 








leg, prevents her going after him to the grog-s) 
take him home—as Scotch women have a ha 
doing—by obtaining possession of the limb, an 
ing it with him when starting on a periodical 5; 

A newspaper correspondent says stealing cot: 
hardly regarded as a crime down in Alabama. + 
times a bale is stolen and re-stolen several 
beture it gets to market. 

The citizens of Norfolk, Va., who occupy | 
premises, recently held a meeting and prot: 
against the extortionate rents demanded by 
lords. Here, houses are 60 scarce, that wi 
people are thankful to get tenements at almo 
price. 


drawer and touched the golden deposit. moaning and helpless, through other days and nights, | fame. It has the advantage of being a faithful record | Pretension may sit still, but cannot act. Pretension 
till finally, the pitiless woman confessed to herself | from the annals of history: never feigned an act of real greatness. Pretension 4 The English Mechanics’ Magazine says that 
there was cause for alarm. She went toadoctorand| In the end of the fourteenth century, the celebrated | never wrote an Iliad, nor drove back Xerxes, nor ¥ citication “has recently been filed at the 
obtained a sedative for Georgey, which she adminis- | but long since destroyed monastery of Augustinians, | christianized the world, nor abolished slavery. office for improvements in boiling eggs. Th 
tered, and seeing that he fell asleep almost immedi- | at Winshieur, in the province of Overyssel, were de- - ‘a shortly afterward followed by a patent for am. 
ately, shut the door between the two chambers, and | sirous of erecting a windmill, not far from Zwolle; but NOT TOO CONFIDENT. AN) for removing the tops from eggs previous to » 


them. We hope next week to be able to ant 
that a patent has been secured by somebody's y 
mother for sucking the above delicacies.” 

The Union Bank of New London has a doub! 
relled, furward and back action, patent combi: 
burglar-proof luck to its safe. The other day 
locked, and the password was forgotten; the 
quence was, that neither the maker nor anybo 
could open it, and the door had to be cut off. 
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amid the hisses and groans of the people. Theo '«» 


















IRISH DEBATE.—In a 4 debate on the leather tax, in 
95, the chancellor of the Irish exchequer, Sir John 
unell, observed, ‘That in the prosecution of the 
‘esent war, every man ought to give his /ast guinea 
) preserve the remainder!’ Mr. Vandelem said, 
However that might be, the tax on leather would 
: severely felt by the barefooted peasantry of Ire- 
nd.” To which Sir Boyle Roach, in support of the 
ix, suggested that “it may be easily remedied, by 
aking the under leathers of wood.” 





ELEGANT SCRAP. 

No radiant pearl which crested Fortune wears, 
No gem that twinkling hangs from Beauty's ears: 
Not the bright stars which night's blue arch adorn, 
Nor rising sun that gilds the vernal morn, 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that flows 
Down Virtue’s manly cheek fur others’ woes. 

‘ 





JuDGE FosteR.—A short time before this great 
‘awyer’s death, he went to Oxford circuit, in one of 
he hottest summers that had been remembered. 
lis charge to the grand jury was as follows :—“ Gen- 
tlemen, the weather is extremely hot, I am very old, 
and you are very well acquainted with your duty— 
wractise it.” 





The Duke of Marlborough, observing a soldier lean- 
ng pensively on the butt of his firelock, just after 
rictory had declared itself in favor of the British 
«rms at the battle of Blenheim, accosted him thus: 
“Why so sad, my triend, after such a glorious vic- 
rory?”— It may be glorious,” replied the brave tel- 
ow, “but lam thinking that all the blood I have 
shed to-day has only earned me four pence!”. A 
wrivate soldier’s daily pay at that time. 





“Every quality which is enjoined by Christianity 
8 a virtue,” says a modern writer, “is recommended 

vy poli as an accomplish t. Gentleness, 
humility, deference, affability, and a readiness to as- 
sist and serve on all occasions, are as necessary in 
the composition of a real Christian as they are in that 
of a well-bred man. Pussion, moroseness, peevish- 
ness and supercility are equally repugnant to the 
characters of both; who differ in this only that the 
true Christian really is what the well-bred man pre- 
tends to be, and would still be better, if he was.” 

NEAT PUNNING. 

The late John Palmer, whose father was a bill- 
poster, and who had occasionally practised in the 
same humble hereditary occupation himself, being 
one evening strutting in the green-room with a pair 
of glittering buckles, a gentleman who was pene 
remarked, that they really r bled di 
“Sir,” said the actor, with some warmth, “I would 








: have you know I never wear anything except dia- 


monds!”—‘ 1 ask your pardon,” replied the gentle- 
man, “I remember the time when you handled a 
great deal of paste.” This produced a good laugh, 
which was heightened by Banister’s jogging him on 
, the shoulders, and dryly saying, ‘‘Hang me, Jack, 
why don’t you stick him against the wall?” 





DANTE.—This poet, when at the court of Sigmore 

, della Scala, then sovereign of Verona, that prince 

said to him, one day, ‘I wonder, Signor Dante, that 

; aman so learned as you are should be hated by all 

my court, and this fool (pointing to his buffoon, who 

| stood by him,) should be beloved.” Dante, highly 

piqued at this comparison, replied, ‘‘ Your excellency 

| would wonder less, if you considered that -we like 
| those best who most resemble ourselves.” 





| PRETENSIONS. 


Aman passes fur what he is worth. Very idle is 
| all curiosity concerning other people’s estimates of 
| us, and all fear of remaining unknown is not less so. 
If aman knows that he can do anything—that he 
can do it better than any one else—he has a pledge of 
the acknowledgment of that fact by all persons. The 
world is full of judgment days, and into every as- 
sembly that a man enters, in every action that he 
attempts, he is gauged and stamped. In every troop 
ot boys that whoop and run in each yard and square, 
a new-comer is as well and accurately weighed in 
the course of a few days, and stamped with his right 
number, as if he had undergone a formal trial of his 
strength, speed and temper. A stranger comes from 
a distant school, with better dress, with trinkets in 
his pockets, with airs and pretensions; an older boy 
says to himself, * 1t’s of no use; we shall find him out 
to-morrow.” ‘ What has he done?” is the divine 
question which searches men, and transpierces every 
false reputation. A fop may sit in any chair of the 
world, nor be distinguished, for his hour, from Homer 
and Washington; but there need never be any doubt 
concerning the respective ability of human beings. 
Pretension may sit still, but cannot act. Pretension 
never feigned an act of real greatness. Pretension 
never wrote an Iliad, nor drove back Xerxes, nor 
| christianized the world, nor abolished slavery. 


~—u 








y NOT TOO CONFIDENT. 

) A lad a day or two since was called to the witness 
stand in the Superior Court, whose tender years 

e | raised doubts as to his competency as a witness, by 

ie | not understanding the nature and obligations of an 

st 





the plaintiff?” The little fellow, crossing his legs, 

d | and deliberately putting about half'a paper of tobacco 

0 | into his mouth, replied, with the utmost coolness, 
| * Well, it’s so reported.” He testified. 


<e 





oath. The tirst question put was “ Are you a son of 
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Che Worlds in Winiature. 


A writer suggests that every railroad should be 
provided with its private graveyard, where its vic- 
tims might be interred at the pany’s exp a 
simple act of justice to surviving relatives. Appro- 
priate epitaphs could be placed over the remains of 
the sufferers from each accident, stating that nobody 
was to blame, etc., as the following, for instance: 

COW ON TRACK. 
A bovine waif from the adjoining field 
The track invaded, and my fate she sealed; 
By the cow-catcher caught, she flew sky-high, 
And 80, dear friends, I hope at last shall I. 
MISPLACED SWITCH. 
A son of Erin, to the duty new, 
And slightly tipsy, the wrong lever drew. 
Thirty were killed, and here, in sweet repose, 
They wait till Gabriel's warning whistle blows. 
The Smashtown Railroad Company with a sigh 
Records their fate—but ah! we all must die; 
And as life’s tracks all end in death's abode, 
Much those escape who take the shortest road, 
OPEN DRAWBRIDGE. 
“ Drawbridge shut!" the signal said. 
‘Twasn't shut; alas, how solemn! 
Such is life! See list of dead 
On the other side this column. 

A gentlemen was along the docks, when his atten- 
tion was directed to the floating church. ‘ Ah, very 
unstable principles here—a change twice in every 
twenty-four hours!” he exclaimed. Listener couldn’t 
see it, and asked how that could be, and was an- 
swered, ‘Don’t you see it’s High or Low Church, 
according to the state of the tide?” 

Ole Andreas Hansen, the Russian giant, formerly 
a curiosity in Barnum’s Museum, went “on a spree”’ 
the other night in New York. He is eight feet one 
inch tall, and large in proportion, so that his capacity 
for beer driuking rather astonished the innkeepers 
whom he patronized. He finally went to sleep, and 
was then arrested by a single bold policeman. 

A singular anniversary has lately been celebrated 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. A woman servant has completed 
the fiftieth year of her service in one family, and was 
presented, on the occasion, with a haudsome gift 
from the magistrates of the town, in addition to many 
substantial marks of esteem which she received trom 
her employers. 





It has just been discovered that three companies of 
street cars in Philadelphia have been defrauded by 
their conductors out of least one hundred thousand 
dollars. The receipts of one road in the city, after 
the detection of the frauds, increased one hundred 
dollars per day. It was also found that the drivers 
black-mailed the conductors, and the stable boys 
black-mailed the drivers. 


A bull-fight took place at the Paris Hippodrome on 
arecent Sunday. The first bull which appeared in 
the arena was so nervous at the sight of the crowd of 
spectators, that he prudently returned into the toril, 
amid the hisses and groans of the people. The other 














two bulls, which looked very harmless, were a little 
worried by two toreadors flapping red cloaks before 
their eyes, but nothing more serious was attempted. 
Some Paris wags have spread the report that these 
‘bulls’ were only young calves, with papier mache 
horns. 

A meat famine is threatened in Chicago, Ill. The 
city authorities having declared war to the knife 
against the slaughter-house owners of that city, as 
public nuisances, the butchers assembled in public 
meeting, and declared that if not let alone, they 
would stop butchering altogether. 


While General Grant was en route from Spring- 
field to St. Louis, a crowd pressed eagerly around 
the train while it was stopping at Alton. Somebody 
stepped upon somebody’s toes, and a fight ensued, 
which spread like an epidemic through the crowd 
assembled. The train moved off, leaving them to 
“tight it out on that line.” A gentleman in the 
crowd cried out, as the train left, “1 never knew 
General Grant tu go anywhere but what he got up a 
big fight.” ‘ 

A Scotch toper at Elgin, whose wife has a wooden 
leg, prevents her going after him to the grog-shop to 
take him home—as Scotch women have a habit of 
doing—by obtaining possession of the limb, and tak- 
ing it with him when starting on a periodical spree. 

A newspaper correspondent says stealing cotton is 
hardly regarded as a crime down in Alabama. Some- 
times a bale is stolen and re-stolen several times 
beture it gets to market. 

The citizens of Norfolk, Va., who occupy leased 
premises, recently held a meeting and protested 
against the extortionate rents demanded by land- 
lords. Here, houses are so scarce, that working 
people are thankful to get tenements at almost any 
price. 





The English Mechanics’ Magazine says that a spe- 
citication ‘has recently been filed at the patent 
office fur improvements in boiling eggs. This was 
shortly afterward followed by a patent tur a machine 
for removing the tops from eggs previous to eating 
them. We hope next week to be able to announce 
that a patent has been secured by somebody’s grand- 
mother for sucking the above delicacies.” 

The Union Bank of New London has a double-bar- 
relled, forward and back action, patent combination, 
burglar-proof luck to its safe. The other day it was 
locked, and the password was forgotten; the conse- 
quence was, that neither the maker nor anybody else 
could open it, and the door had to be cut off. 











Much im Wittle. 


A. H. Bullock is to be the next governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The English and French, during the naval fetes, 
were as thick as thieves. 

The king and queen of Portugal are to travel for a 
while. ’ 

California is getting petroleum in small quantities. 

The New York book-trade sale one day aggregated 
$45,000, 

The English sparrows imported into Jersey have 
cleaned the trees of worms. 

Mrs. Sharpsteen, of Lester, N. Y., hung herself, 
leaving ‘‘a sweet spirit kiss” for her husband. 

The bears in Aroostook, Maine, are numerous and 
hungry. 

Pickpockets have again favored Boston with their 
presence. 

Over 30,000 people attended the Ohio State Fair in 
one day. 

Cottons have advanced some twenty per cent. in 
the last two weeks. 

A man in Rhode Island committed suicide by swal- 
lowing a large stone. 

Aldridge, the mulatto actor, is married to a white 
woman, 

Boston Corbett, the finisher of Booth, is now be- 
come a hat finisher in New York. 

An explosion in a San Juan silver mine revealed 
$20,000 worth of ore. 

An opera written by a lady, and produced in Lon- 
don, is called ‘‘ Widows Bewitched.” 

A glass of ice-water in Brownsville, Texas, is worth 
twelve cents. 

The negroes of Norfolk, Alexandria and Richmond 
are subscribing for a sword for General Butler. 

Mrs. Grundy, a journal that made claims to wit 
and humor, is dead. 

Boston’s new city hall has been dedicated, and is 
now occupied. 

South Carolina has repealed its secession ordinance. 

Nearly the whole of the town of Augusta has been 
destroyed by fire. 

Government is hereafter to make its own bank- 
note paper. 

Well-executed terfeit P d interest notes 
for one dollar have been detected at Troy. 

Workmen are engaged in introducing the Potomac 
water into the executive mansion at Washington. 

Light gymnastic exercises are to be introduced in 
the public schools of Philadelphia. 

There are no less than nine candidates for mayor 
in Nashville, Tenn. 

A Pittsburg policeman was shot while stealing a 
horse. 

General Sherman has purchased a splendid resi- 
dence in St. Louis for $25,000. 

Ben Franklin’s ledger, kept when he was postmas- 
ter, has been lithographed. 

The Fenian organization in Ireland is very strong 
and increasing. 

An entirely. subterranean theatre is being con- 
structed in Paris, at a cost of three million francs. 

A clerk in France has made a landscape out of 
45,000 beetles. It took him four years, 

A bar-room fight in Arizona engaged thirteen men, 
killed two, and wounded eleven. 

No more relics are to be taken from the battle-fields 
of Virginia. 

Californians say that roasted grasshoppers are bet- 
ter than shrimps. 

The whole editorial staff of one paper in Madrid 
has challenged to a duel the staff of another paper. 

The Boston Lancers are going to Chicago on a visit 
that will last a week. 

France has prohibited the importation of cattle, 
fearing disease. 

Lewis Cass has given $1000 to the $100,000 soldiers’ 
monument at Detroit. 

Two families had a tight in Wisconsin, and one lost 
father, mother and daughter in the battle. 

The convention of telegraphers in Chicago voted to 
discountenance female operators. 

A pair of twins born in Lansingburg weigh twenty- 
two and one-half pounds. 

A man in Albany inherits $2,000,000 from a deceas- 
ed relative in Mexico. 

When gamblers marry they rarely aunounce “No 
cards.” 

A man died recently in London of glanders, caught 
from a horse. 











* 

Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Benjamin = Weeks, 
of West Barnstable, and Miss Matilda L. D. Loring. 

bv Rev. Mr. Randolph, Mr. Daniel D. Patten, _» ae 
ca Plain, and Miss Louise Pickett. 

At East Boston, by Benjamin Pond, Esq., Captain 
Amasa Arey and Miss Sarah Jane Pete 

At Marlborough, by Rev. Mr. Virgin, “Rev. Sidney K. 
Smith, of Middletield, Ct., and Miss M 4 fF. Barnard. 

At Billerica, by Rev. Mr. Sweet, Mr. W. H. Sinith and 
Miss Margaret A. Jones, of Roc kland, hee 

At East thompson, Ct., by Rev. Mr. Sherman, Mr. Al- 
fred Goulding, of Worcester, and Miss Lizzie M. Munyan. 




















In this city. Lieutenant Edmund Freeman, 30; Mrs 
Abbie R. Moses, 29. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah C. H. Skilton, 39; Mrs. 
Sarah Stevens, 77. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Henry N. Hooper, 66. 

At Malden, Mr. Thomas Newell, 69. 

At Salem, Captain Edward Collins, 69; Mr. John W. 
Paine, 

At Ware. Mr. Hosea Hooker, 77. 

At Concord, Mr. Silas Conant, 66. 

At Denver City, 
merly known in this vicinity as Jesse Colcord) 





Coloradv, Mr. Leoni M. Amala (for- | 


Che PHouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Jumbles. 

One cup of butter, and two of sugar, beaten to- 
gether; one cup of milk, half a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus stirred into the milk, and four eggs. Beat it well 
together, add spice of any kind, and six cups of flour; 
roll it rather thin; cut it with a tumbler and with a 
wineglass to form a ring; brush them over with the 
white of an egg, and sift on a very little fine white 
sugar before baking. Bake them fifteen or twenty 
minutes, 





Hard Molasses Gingerbread 

One pint of molasses, half a pound of butter, one 
cup of sour milk, two tablespoonsful of soda, one cup 
of ginger, one tablespoonful of cloves, the rind of one 
lemon, and flour enough to make a stiff paste. But- 
ter the tin sheets; roll the cake on them, with fine 
brown sugar, as thin as possible, and bake very 
quickly. 


Ginger Snaps. 

Half a@cup of butter and half a cup of sugar | beat 
together, half a pint of mol , one teasy ful of 
cream tartar, two of soda, one cup of milk, and flour 
enough to make a stiffdough. Roll it about quarter 
of an inch thick; cut with a small wineglass, and 
bake them hard. 


Soft Gingerbread. 

Two cups of white sugar, one of butter, one cup of 
milk, two teaspoonsful cream tartar, one of soda, 
flour enough to make it as stiff as pound cake, and 
the rind and juice of one lemon. Bakein shallow 
pans one hour and a quarter. 








Seed Cake. 

One cup of butter, two of white sugar, three eggs, 
half a cup of seeds, and flour enough to make a stiff 
paste. Roll it very thin, with sugar instead of flour 
on the board, and cut it in rounds. Bake it about 
fifteen minutes. 


Sugar Gingerbread. 

Three quarters of a pound of sugar, halfa pound of 
butter, four eggs, a little rosewater, half a cup of 
yellow ginger, and one pound of flour. Bake it thin. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Gardoquia. 
Half-shrubby dwarf plants, mostly natives of South 
America and Mexico; one species of which, common- 








lly called the Scarlet Thyme, which is a native of | 


South Carolina, is very handsome. It should be 
grown in sandy peat and loam, in well-drained pots, 
and the plants should be plentifully supplied with 
water while they are in a growing state. It is nearly 
hardy, only requiring protection from frost, and it 
will continue flowering for several months. By fre- 
quent re-potting and careful management, this plant 
may be greatly increased both in size and beauty; 
and it looks very well trained over a wire frame. 





The Japan Day-lily. 

Bulbous-rooted plants, that were formerly consid- 
ered to belong to the genus Hemerocallis. They are 
natives of China and Japan, and are grown in the 
open air. F. cerulea is quite hardy, and will grow 
anywhere, but F. alba requires a warm, dry border, 
as do the newly-introduced species. They are all 
very ornamental, and some of them are fragrant. 





Gaultheria. 

Dwarf hardy shrubs, natives of North America, 
with flowers like the arbutus, and berry-like fruit, 
which is good to eat. Both the species should be 
grown in peat or heath-mould; they are quite hardy, 
and will thrive under the drip of trees. They are 
propagated by layers. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS Of the day. 

TermMs—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(GF The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLisuErs, 
Boston, Mass. 








- BALLOU’ S DOLLAR ‘MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 





TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- | 


ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvUBLIsHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 





BRI LLIANT No VELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We willsend 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: os The Miser of 
Madrid. by Francis A. DURIVA 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBiInson. 

THE OUTLAW: ~~ The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURR 

THE V VENDETTA: ‘as The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S BVSBARD: or, The Path of Error. by 

GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, ng Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, . The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Saving Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GER 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: 4 The “Mystertous 
Protector, By Jonny B. Witsiams, M.D 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Ketribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A ‘Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: pol she » Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Co 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, ce Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Cos 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS toss, J 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By HEenry P. CHEEVER 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

PAUL LAROON: ay The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB JR. 

ee ee lie or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 

Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Biugie the Back- 
wooidsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: ~ Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CosB, J 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, she Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, ue » Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus Co 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir a Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 

NEVERFAIL: or, The pete of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Bybe and the Lazza- 
rone. By SxLVANUs CoBB, JR 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERs, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(GF FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: by The Priva- 

teer of 1776. By Sy_vanvus Coss, Jk. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: an The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dx. J. H. RoBINsO 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: _Or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLvanus Coss, J 

No. 4.—THE YANKEEC HAMPION: Hy ors The Tory 
and his League. By SyLvanus Coss 

No. 5.--THE SILVER Anes 4 The h 
Prophecy. Ey Mrs. M. A. DE i ainsi 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: a The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masor Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: m, The 2 Onme . 
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J ANNIE DUFF. 
A STORY OF CHILDREN LOST IN AUSTRALIA. 


Three children wandered in the bush, 
And knew not to return; 

Their mother told them they might go, 
To gather broom to burn. 


To gather broom these children went, 
And ran, no doubt in play, 

Far in the bush till set of sun, 
But missed their homeward way. 


They lost their way; the sun went down, 
No children could be found; 

The father with his neighbors went, 
To search the country round. 


They wander here. they wander there, 
They hunt both bush and tree, 

For nights and days, for days and nights, 
But no dear children see. 


At length they seck the black men's aid, 
Who quickly track their trace: 
** Here little-one has been,"’ they cry, 
“Here fell upon his face. 


* And here again, and here again, 
You see the grass is pressed: 
And here the weary wanderers lay, 
To take their last night's rest."* 


Still on and on the black men roam, 
And climb, or prying creep, 

Till on a flowering clump they find 
The lost ones fast asleep. 


All in a row, and fast asleep, 
The weary wanderers lay, 

The sister's frock around the babe, 
To keep the cold away. 


For eight days lost, for nine dark nights 
The bush their only bed; 

A little water all their store, 
But no half-round of bread. 


“ Father!"* outmoans the eldest boy, 
In accents faint and low, 
*“* Why came you not before ?”* says Frank, 
“We coo'd quite loud, you know."’ 


“ Cold!" sighed the sister, and her head | 
In listless stupor sank ; 
For Jannie, she had stripped herself, 
To cover little Frank. 


As tenderly beneath her wings 
A hen protects her brood, 

So Jannie, with a mother’s love, 
Her frock o'er babe had strewed. 


And Jannie's name, and Jannie’s deed, 
Has won the wide world’s praise; 

May He who watched her in the bush, 
Guard her through life’s rough ways! 


And when she sleeps that long, long sleep 
Beneath the grass-green sod, 

May guardian angels waft her soul 
To live and reign with God! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Theodore Barnet’s Rew Alcighbor. 
BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


“ BorHERATION! I don’t know how to get along 
with women—I never knew,” groaned Theodore Bar- 
net, pacing up and down the room ina profuse per- 
spiration. 

One could easily believe his assertion, as he was @ 
grum bachelor of long standing. People did say that 
he bad never been genial-spoken nor pleasant-faced 
since pretty Amy Dow’s refusal of his heartand man- 
sion. We don’t know how true this may be, but 
certaia it is he shrank from all femininity, whether 
ead im calico, muslin, or satin, either in dislike or 
with # sensitiveness that would not forget. 

 Botheration!” he repeated, energetically wiping 
his face, “‘ botheration! That woman to settle down 
next neighbor tome! She isa widow, too, my abhor- 
rence,—intriguing, fault-tinding, obstinate, without 
@ particle of maiden bashtulness—John, what shall I 
ae?” 

“Do? Why, nothing, unless you make love to the 
lady. You have got a wrong impression, I tell you. 
What de you know about widows, anyway? In my 
opinion they are charming—nothing silly and prudish 
about them.” 

There was a sudden slamming of the back door as 
Theedoce went off iu a huff, his only reply. 

John Everett had lately been made the second hus- 
band of one of Eve's “ inconsolable daughters,” and 
being experienced therein, was a very proper adviser 
under the circumstances. Moreover, it must be con- 
fesesed that he took vast delight in putting his friend 
in a passion occasionally by attacking his one vulner- 
able part. He enjoyed a huge laugh ashe watched 
his retreating figure. 

Theedure Barnet was a well-preserved man of 
forty-five, the owner of sound teeth, unbleached hair, 
unshrunk muscles and a straight spine, besides being 
sole proprietor of one of the handsomest landed es- 
tates in northern New York. For a numb r of years 
he had feased the adjoining farm, and his industry 
aud good taste had so improved its appearance that 

it had come to be valued as highly as hisown. The 
term of the lease had now expired, and Mrs. Palmer, 
desiring to retire from scenes that so continually re- 
minded her of her late bereavement, resolved to 
change abodes and seek the quietude of her rural 
home. It was this arrangement that so disturbed 
our elderly hero. 

Lydia Palmer was a piquant, little, blue-orbed wo- 
man, upon whom sorrow sat most ungraciously. It 


seemed as out of place aa as a ponte of mourning ona ex | 
months baby. She was a creature of air, love and 
sunshine, and from infancy had been caressed and 
indulged. She did not trouble herself about business 
and its details—not she. Sooner would she have 
thought of emigrating to Lapland, or of going as a 
missionary to the South-Sea Islanders. Being aware 
of these facts, Mr. Palmer had chosen for her an 
honest legal counsellor, an intimate, personal friend 
of hisown. 1t was he who advised her to leave the 
city, and he who engaged a competent and skillful 
farmer to oversee and cultivate his land, to whom 
was also entrusted its pecuniary interests. If Theo- 
dore Barnet had ever seen Lydia’s innocent face, no 
emotion of dislike towards her could have found 
shelter in his bosom, She was too dove-like in char- 
acter to awaken other than kindly teelings in all those 
with whom she came in contact. 

Hewever, it was not all dove in the brown cottage 
across the meadow. Mr. Lewis, her overseer, though 
perfectly honest in his deal, was a man of irascible 
temper. The tence between the two farms was a poor 
one, and promised to become the fruitful source of 
quarrels and difficulties. Where there are plenty of 
kindlings, a little spark will make a blaze; and poor 
and neglected line fences have caused more bitter 
words and ill-will between farmers, than all other 
disturbances combined. Not many days had gone by 
when Mrs. P.’s cattie broke into Mr. B.’s wheat-field. 
This was followed by an incursion of Theodore’s 
horses into Lydia’s meadow-land. Thencameacom- 
plaint made in her name, though te do her justice we 
will tell you she knew nothing about it. 

“Mrs. Palmer wants you to take care of your 
horses—if you <lon’t, she will have them shut up, and 





| you will be charged for the care aud trouble.” 


The memory of his trampled grain came tw raise a 
tempest of wrath. 

‘“*Widow Paimer be hanged! I knew she would 
prove the torment of my life. {could reason with a 
man, but with a woman it would be of no use. Tell 
her [’ll repair my portion of the tence, and then—” 

The ominous shake of his head and me glance of 
his eyes portended thi threat but he 
made no attempt to finish the | sentence, and we are 
therefore left in the dark as to the special course he 
intended to take in relation to supposable events. 
Before the proposed happy state of affairs was 
brought about, his herses, pleased with good feed and 
believing that everything was common, succeeded in 
again finding Mrs. P.’s clover. Mr. Lewis in a fit of 
rage rode to the nearest justice officer and sued Mr. 
Barnet for damages. It is not our province to gointo 
legal wherefures and aforesaids, but merely to men- 
tion the fact of a coming litigation. 

Pretty Lydia contined herself closely to her new 
domicile for several weeks, scarcely peeping out of 
doors, and romantically believing that she must de- 
vote her future to memories and tears. When the 
broad, warm sunlight came pouring through opened 
windows, and earth and sky were full of sweet sights 
and seunds, the joyous beating of her young heart 
could no longer be heldincheck. The burstof music 
withia rivalled the music without. Her feet would 
keep time with the bounding blood that coursed 
through her veins. She had not torgotten the heavy 
sorrow that shadowed her twentieth birthday—ah! 
no; the companion she had so loved and venerated 
was remembered faithfully still; but there were other 
things and people to be loved, and her mind caught 
amore healthful tone from her new surroundings, 
and gained something ofits former buoyancy. Wooed 
by rural temptations, she rambled by stray, sweet- 
tongued brooks to gather wild flowers, or, greatly to 
the exasperation of Mr. Lewis, with basket in hand 
she tripped through the long grass in search of straw- 
berries. 

One day she went further than usual to a large 
pasture where, as a reward for her pains-taking, she 
found the berries large, ripe and thick. The ground 
was literally red with fruit. Intent on filling her 
basket, she did not notice a bull approaching with 
horns carried near the ground. The sound of hoofs 
induced her to raise her head. For a second she 
gazed with tear-distended eyes upon the maddened 
animal, and then with a scream and spring started 
for the nearest fence. It was a race for life. Lydia’s 
feet barely touched the earth; but with all her etforts 
the trampling behind grew yet more distinct, indicat- 
ing that her pursuer wa gaining upon her. She 
thought she must give it up, but the dreadful death 
that menaced her caused her to renew her speed. 
She dared not look back till she placed her foot upon 
the barrier between her and safety. One glance she 
ventured to cast then. The savage beast was lifting 
his horns beneath her. Her head whirled, the world 
grew suddenly dark, and she must have fallen had 
not a strong arm come opportunely to herrescue. In 
another instant she would have been tossed and gored 
by the infuriated bull. 

Theodore Barnet was at work in an adjoining field, 
and her screams of terror brought him to her assist- 
ance. He bore his light burden toa spring in the im- 
mediate vicinity. The fair, girlish face worked some 
change in his countenance, for it wore asoftened look. 
There was an air of tenderness, a covetous expression, 
that revealed to the observer the yearnings of his 
soul for an object to love and cherish. 

And yet what.a hypocrite an old bachelor is before 
folks, pretending to be so unconcerned and unimpres- 
sible, when his heart is really aching for a wife to 
smile him welcomes, to kiss, scold and pull his whis- 
kers in the same breath. Outuponhim. Whopities 
him if his socks are heelless and his shirts buttonless? 

Lydia opened her eyes. 
“ Where am 1?” 








OUR UmioN. 


**Safe, and I hope uninjured.” 
** And whom shall I thank for preserving my life?’ 
**T had the pleasure—Theodore Barnet.” 

**You! Are you that crusty old bachelor that Mr. 
Lewis sued a short time since? Iam sure you don’t 
look like him,” she added, with the most charming 
naivete imaginable. 

“Tam he, nevertheless.” 

“ But you are not crusty and disagreeable at all.” 
“Thank you, Mrs. Palmer. Unfortunately, 1 have 
given many good reason to call me so. I shouldn’t 
have been such a bear if I had been blessed with a 
wife.” 

Lydia blushed at the glance he gave as he said it, 
which counted in her favor. 

“Allow me, Mrs. Palmer, to escort youhome. You 
are sadly in need of rest after your narrow escape.” 
From henceforth she was the magnet of his earth- 
life. He wasdrawn so frequently to the brown cot- 
tage that John Everett laughingly declared the net 
proceeds of his labor on the farm would fall several 
hundred dollars below those oi preceding years. He 
confidentially told Mrs. Everett in the hearing of 
Lydia that his friend was becoming a slack agricul- 
turist, and unless he altered his loose habits, his fine 
estate would become as worthless as asouthern plan- 
tation. It appears that Theodore himself was appre- 
hensive of it; for shortly atter there was a quiet wed- 
ding party, and he was no longer found in the ranks 
of celibacy, 

“Mrs. Barnet,” said John Everett, approaching 
the newly-married pair, “that man by your side has 
the appearance of beinghappy. Is he dissembling?” 
i Why?” 

“‘ Because one year ago he told me a widow was his 
abhorrence! obstinate, intriguing; fault-tinding, with- 
out a particle of remaining bashfulness!—these were 
his very words.” 

“‘ You are welcome to laugh as much as you please,” 
interrupted Theodore; “it don’t disturb me. I was 
an uncomfortable fuol in those days, and discomfort 
and envy made me sour,” and he bestowed a smile of 
supreme satisfaction upon the lady by his side. 

“ He did not know me when he said that, and I for- 
give him on the score of ignorance,” replied Lydia. 

“‘T hear you have a suit pending against him.” 

“That was settled long ago, and one of greater 
personal interest took its place.” 

“In which he has been successful.” 

“‘1f 1 had not been I should have been more crab- 
bed than ever.” 

Prejudices and difficulties had worn away, and 
Theodore was forever at peace with widows. 


HABITS OF ANTS. 

Thé small red ants are very abundant in India. 
They are so small that trom eight to twelve in num- 
ber labor with great difficulty to convey a grain of 
wheat: and they have been known to carry one grain 
to their nest at from 600 to 1000 yards’ distance. They 
travel in two distinct lines, the returning unladen 
ants invariably saluting the burthened ones, who are 
making their way tothe general storehouse; but it is 
done so promptly that the line is neither broken nor 
its progress impeded by the salutation. Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali describes a multitude of these ants labor- 
ing to convey a dead wasp to their nest in the ceiling. 
Through the great weight of the wasp, or their hav- 
ing quarrelled over the burthen, it fell to the ground 
when they had made half the journey of the wall; 
but the little creatures, nothing daunted, resumed 
their labor, and befure evening safely got up their 
prize. These ants are very fond of animal food. 
The above lady having caught a tarantula, ylaced it 
in arecess of the wall, under a tumbler, leaving just 
breathing room; next morning it was dead and 
swarming with red ants, who were feasting on the 
carcass. ; 

Sweetmeats are very alluring to these ants. Col. 
Sykes, whilst residing in India, witnessed in this spe- 
cies a remarkable instinct very little short of reason. 
The colonel was accustomed to have his dessert placed 
ona sideboard, near a wall, and left all night, the 
legs of the sideboard being placed in vessels of water; 
notwithstanding which precaution, the sideboard was 
found in the morning covered with ants, and the 
sweets were plundered. On’ seeking the mode in 
which this was effected, the colonel found that the 
ants got, one after another, into the water, tilla float- 
ing living bridge was stretched across it, and then the 
legs were readily mounted. This mode of access was 
effectually stopped by a rim of turpentine round each 
of the legs just above where they entered the water; 
but the evil was not cured, for on the following morn- 
ing the ants were on the table, and the good things 
plundered as before. It was found that the ants had 
crawled up the wall in great numbers, and crowded 
to the part level with the edge of the sideboard, which 
was not more than an inch trom the wall; they ha 
then stretched across and obtained a footing, thus 
running the risk of a fall, that many of them received. 

The sideboard was now moved quite away from the 
wall, and for a while the sweetmeats remained un- 
touched; but soon the ants were again observed, 
though fur several days it appeared impossible to ac- 
count for the intrusion. At last a solitary ant was 
seen climbing up the wall of the room. When it had 





the sideboard, it took a spring and came down among 
the sweets. This seemed altogether so extraordinary 


chance; but very soon many other ants made their 
appearance, and mounted the wall, like their leader, 
until they reached a certain height above the side- 
board, when they, one and all, leaped from the wall, 























and alighted safely among the sweets, 





mounted torather more than a foot above the level of 


a proceeding, that it was thought to be the effect of 
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BROTHER GILES AND HIS WAYS. 


The residents of Charlemont, Mass., will recollect 
Brother Giles, as he was called. He was aman of 
strong natural sense, and endowed with more than 
a common share of wit and sarcastn, was frequently 
before the courts in matters of civil suit. The 
patience of the court having become exhausted, they 
turned Giles’s case over to referees. On the occasion 
to which we refer, the referees were Deacon White, 
Squire Taylor, and Captain Rudd@—three of the most 
prominent men in town. The case was a perplexing 
one and occupied considerable time, resulting at last 
in a decision adverse to Giles. When this decision 
was reached, and it became necessary to eall in the 
parties, good Deacon White arose and said: 

‘My friends, we are all aware of the impetuous 
character of Brother Giles, and we must expect to 
hear much strong denunciation and personal abuse; 
let us be contented with having done our duty, and 
receive his abuse in a Christian spirit.” 

The door was then opened, and brother Giles was 
called in with the other parties. Deacon White an- 
nounced the decision thus: 

‘“‘ Brother Giles, we have sat long and patiently on 
this case; we have endeavored to do our duty; and 
we have viewed the whole matter—we trust prayer- 
fully—and regret that our sense of justice and right 
compels us to decide against you.” 

Then followed the delivering of the papers, the bill 
of costs, etc., and the referees reclined back in their 
chairs to await the expected storm. Giles, who, 
when occasion suited, could be the most polite of 
gentlemen, stepped back with quiet dignity and ease, 
lifted his hat and bowed very gracivusly in ac- 
knowledgment of the arduous services of the referees, 
and retired towards the door—they, ineanwhile, feel- 
ing an inward satisfaction that the storm had blown 
over. But, alas! it was a calm before a tempest, and 
the retiring form of old Giles re-appeared through 
the half-closed door. Placing his hat upon the table, 
he thus addressed the referees: 

Gentlemen, I have one duty to perform, unpleas- 
ant, but one which, asa philanthropist, I deem neces- 
sary. 

“Gentlemen, you have suffered thus far through 
life in not having any one to tell you your real char- 
acters. 1 will do it, that you may hereafter benetit 
by it. 

“ First—Deacon White, you are a representative of 
that class of which the world is full, and which the 
world despises—you are a hypocrite. You wilt kneel 
beside your brother in prayer, and, in the act, rob 
him of his wallet; you, I despise. 

“You, Squire Taylor, belong to another class, not 
so numerous. You are a professed scoundrel; you 
cheat a man, and then laugh at him. I admire you, 
for I always know where to find you; you are open 
and bold in iniquity. 

** And as for you (pointing his finger and looking 
with ineffable scorn), Capt. Rudd, you are an old fool, 
to be nosed about by two such precious scoundrels as 
Deacon White and Squire Taylor!” 

Brother Giles then retired in good order and the 
referees looked at each other in speechless astonish- 
ment. 








PLANTING WATER MELON SEED. 


A correspondent writing from Austin, Texas, re- 
lates how a colored gentleman managed to raise the 
biggest kind of water melons: When we had stopped 
to feed ourselves and water our horses, about noon on 
the 1st, and about five miles from Austin, a superan- 
nuated negro man, old enough to be mossy, came 
down to the fence, and, ufter regarding us over a top 
rail for a minute, inquired if he would buy some 
millions” (water melons). Several of us went with 
him to his * patch,” which was about balf an acre in 
extent. His melons were the largest I had everseen, 
but there was one monster that loomed up above its 
fellows like an elephant among oxen. Some one 
asked him the price of it. ‘ All I wants is the price 
ob de chicken, sah?” Seeing no chickens about, an 
explanation wasasked. ** Why, you see, sah, early in 
de spring, before plantin’ time comes, I take a young 
chicken, as soon as his throat gets big enough, and L 
feeds dat chicken with seven dry water million seeds 
—just seven—ani just as soon as he got dem seven 
seeds down his throat I kills him and sah, I plants 
dat dar chicken in de middle of de pateh.” “ What,” 
asked one of the party, ‘do you mean to say that 
that is the way you raise melons?” ‘ Dat is de way 
I raised dat one, sah,” replied the old man, * and I’se 
done dat same thing dis forty year, and long atore L 
was sold into Texas.” We satistied ourselves with 
some twenty smaller ones, whuse parent vine had 
originated in a less objectionable place. 1 mention 
this incident in the belief that I am telling your 
readers something of both agriculture and ornithol- 
ogy that tual did not know before. 

‘eam sb 

A PRIVATE INQuIRY.—Why is a soldier who at- 
tends to the comunand, ** Prepare to receive cavalry,’” 
like his own weapon?—Because he’s abeyin’-it (a 
bayonet). 

VERY HONEST.—A country editor, puffing a new 
shop, says, in conclusion, 
boots for putting this in.” 

LITERARY Nore.—In what form did Burns ad- 
dress his departed Mary ?—In a polygon {Polly gone} 
we presume. 

All lawyers may be said to belong to the Fve-niaas 
Brothcrhood. 
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FATAL VOWS: 
—OR,— 
THE BIGOTED ECCLESIAST. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





CHAPTER I. 


“Hear the mellow marriage-bells, 
Golden bells!" 


WO horse-chestnut trees in f 
blossom stood, one on eit! 
side of the stately entrance 
the Episcopal church of 
John the Evangelist. The M: 
morning skies bent warm a 
blue over them, robins flittecd 
and twittered among th 
flowery recesses, unafraid of t 
thronged city street. A ri 
of bright sunshine swept }. 


through the wide doors as t!: 
sexton opened them, up | 
broad aisle where they wake 
the roses on the velvet carp.’ 
and reached even to the hy! 
open door of the vestry where the Rev. Dr. Phill’: 
was trying on a new gown and practising attitud 
For the Rev. Doctor was a man of taste, and thouy 
that whatever was worth doing at all was wor 
doing well. 

Over this golden carpet of sunshine came presen! 
aconstantly increasing company of gentlemen # 
ladies, moving up the aisles with soft silken rustlin . - 
low whispering, and laughter, and mingled odo 
faint and rich. 





Solicitude regarding his toilet on this occasion, 
it was one of unusual interest, nothing less than | 
principal marriage of the season, Dr. Phillips's 
rate, the Rev. Arthur Winchester, to-day led to | 
altar (Ah, altar is the word!) the fairest lady in 
city—Miss Violet Gardiner. Not ouly was she 
but she was an heiress, which is gilding gold; an: 
better than both, she was good. 

Nor was the bridegroom esteemed unworthy t \ 
prize. He was from one of the best families of 1 
city, young, handsome, highly educated, and so « 
quent that it was already prophesied of him that 
would render the pulpit more fascinating than c 
cert or theatre, and draw into the bosum of 
church the haughtiest sinner that ever detied her 

As carriage after carriage deposited its load at | 
door, the pews began to look like flower-beds w 
their varied coloring, and every flower-face 
turned toward the door. While they watched, ag: 
tleman walked quietly up the side-aisle and stood 
the altar-railing looking also toward the door, «: 
presently attracting regard toward himself. 

He was of medium height and slender, with a ) - 
culiarly graceful carriage. At first glance the cl: 
blue-gray eyes and almost flaxen hair seemed to 
dicate a mild temperament; but a second and n 
critical look showed that the face was full of a pai 
silent flame. The hair, which was very fine and + 
the transparent skin, the slight color that wavere:: 
the cheek like a pale-rose flame in the breeze. 
showed an exquisite sensitiveness. The quick e) 
showed aspirit as quick, and the large veins t 
swelled full and blue inthe temples and in the d: 
cate hands aud wrists showed how strong and la 
his pulse was, and indicated strong passions 4 
ardent impulses. Add to these that the head 1 
highly in the religious and artistic organs, and 
have a man capable of appreciating all that is + 
lime and beautiful, and of pe riurming deeds of spi 
did heroism, bat scarce sly titted for quiet paticnc: 


lengthened sacrifice. He could die for @ cause, b 
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tween the trees, up the ste) « 


There was special cause for the Rev. Dr. Phillip. 
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